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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Satrurpay, Marcu 16, 1872. 

6 Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MONTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 


announcing 


to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 


by the 
companied with interesting and thrill 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. ‘This splendid 
work, which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 


sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HARPER’S 


WEEKLy ; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
er 


ind attractive Pictorial Serials ever of 
Publi 


present Number of 


fered to the American 

G@ Wirth the 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is sent out 
tously a splendid EiGHT-pAGE SUPPLE 


gratul 


MENT, containing a richly illustrated arti 
cle entitled 


MINE OYSTER, 


and other interesting reading matte: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND CON- 
NECTICUT. 

HE result of the elections in New Hamp- 

shires and Connecticut, which are the 
first in the year of the Presidential cam- 
paign, will be regarded with profound inter- 
est, as indicating the tendency of public sen- 
timent. 


The Republicans in those States 
unsoubtedly feel the very great importance 
of success; and they will, we hope, show the 
country that the fires of division in their 
party have not consumed patriotism and 
good sense. For, despite all the angry quar- 
rels and loud debates, the political issue of 
this year is very simple, and ought not to be 
misapprehended. Nobody should suppose 
because of the contentions among Republic- 
ans, which have silenced the voice of the 
enemy, that there is no enemy, nor that his 
The 
attitude of the Democratic Senators watch- 
ing the Republican battle in the Senate is 
that of the Democratic party watching the 
Republican feud in the country. The placid 
aspect of Mr. THURMAN as he hears Mr. 
TRUMBULL assail Mr. CONKLING, or Mr. Mor- 
TON denounce Mr. SCHURZ, is but the type 
of the smile of all Democrats as they read 
the gibes of the Tribune at the Republican 
Administration and its friends. 

We are not surprised at the warmth of 
feeling which the supporters of the Admin 
istration display toward those Republicans 
whom they hazarding the 
success of the party; for the criticisms do 
not seem to be those of friends, but of ene 
mies. They are apparently aimed at a can 
didate rather than at an evil. Nor is it 
easy to see how, in the present cond 


rle signs are not as suspicious as ever. 


believe to be 


tion of 
the country, hostility to any man can lead 
honorable Republicans to endanger the suc 
cess of the party by insisting that at all haz- 
ards they will attempt to def 
tion which the 
make. But 
to the eyes of any voter in New Hampshire 
or in Connecticut the truth that the rea 
question upon which they are to pronounes 


& nomina- 
party evidently wishes to 


these clouds must not obscure 


is whether the government shall continue to 
be administered by those who have saved it, 
or to be intrusted to those whose theories 
deride its noblest principles, and whose pra 

tice can be read in the history of the last 
thirty years. 

What the country demands is stability in 
policy. Every great interest and industry 
wishes to have the assurance that something 
is settled. And how can that assurance be 
given so surely as by experience? The last 
national declaration of the Democratic paz 
ty was that reconstruction is void, and that 
a certain kind of repucliation 
This was the declaration of less than four 


is desirable. 


years ago; 


but to-day it sounds as obsolete 


against the colonies, a 


as the British cry 
century ago, that taxation was no ty! 
Doubtless the Democratic Convention of L872 
will eat the words of the Democratic Con 
vention of 1868. But New Hampshire and 
Connecticut must not forget that every man 

and they are an imposing multitude 
still the political, doctrines 
which the war exploded, and who, like the 
Jacobite who fervently drank to the king 


over the water, still fosters a hope of the lost 


who 


cherishes all 


cause—that all the disaffected, and the Ku- 
Klux, and the Ku-Klux apologists, watch and 
pray for a Republican defeat. 

Nor ought the voters in New Hampshire 
and Connecticut to be cajoled by the asser- 
tion that the old issues are settled, and that 
it is ridiculous to insist upon fighting the 
war over again. The old issues are settled 
if the people resolve that they shall be set- 
tled, but not otherwise. Honesty and effi- 
ciency of administration are, indeed, every 
where, and most rightfully, demanded. But 
it is administration upon the principles and 
policy of the party of the Union and liberty. 
Are those principles more sincerely held by 
Democrats than by Republicans? Or is it 
to be expected that a party which is tradi- 
tionally opposed to them will administer the 
government in accordance with them more 
honestly and efficiently than it would be ad- 
ministered by their friends? There are Dem- 
ocrats who, having cheered themselves hoarse 
in 1868 in declaring reconstruction revolu- 
tionary and void, and who, having resisted 
the policy of equal civil and political rights at 
every step, now ask contemptuously wheth- 
er it is really supposed that the Democratic 
party wishes to restore slavery or to repudi- 
ate the debt. But if that be a question, 
there is certainly no question whatever as 
to the action of the Republican party upon 
It will hardly be claimed that 
the Democrats of 1568 are more Republican 
in 1872 than the Republicans themselves. 

jut assuming, as the Democrats naturally 
allege, that their policy has been utterly re- 
jected by the people of the United States, 
upon what grounds is a more honest and ef- 
ficient administration to be expected from 
them? This, we 
which 


those points 


presume, 18 & question 
Democratic orators find it hard to 
unswer satisfactorily to the voters of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. 
enormous taxation and incredible corrup- 
tion against the Republicans. But the tax 
grows out of the rebellion, which sprang 
from Democratic principles and practices, 
and it is the price of a Union and govern- 
ment which Democratic influences sought 
to destroy. Moreover, it is a tax which is 
steadily diminishing, and under the indus- 
trial and mercantile confidence in Repub- 
lican ascendency the ability of the country 
to meet it increases wonderfully every day. 
Have the Democratic orators yet persuaded 
New Hampshire and Connecticut that the 
corruption is fostered by Republican prin- 
ciples, or that the honesty of the Democratic 
party is greater than that of its opponent? 
Indeed, is their argument more than an in- 
genious exaggeration of the imperfections 
which must be necessarily found under every 
Administration, and a lavish promise of the 
miracles of economy which the Democratic 
party would work if it could only have a 
chance? 

Against the simple facts of the political 
situation it is not likely that the argument 
drawn from the Republican contest about 
Presidential candidates will be very effect- 
ively urged. If any man is more anxious to 
defeat the renomination of the President 
than to secure the success of the Republican 


1 hey allege 


party, be is lost to a high sense of patriotic 
duty. Or if any man supposes that great 
and desirable political results can be attain- 
without parties, he is 
curiously ignorant of the conditions of free 
government. Nor can we understand that 

intelligent patriotic man should 
really suppose that the corruption of the 
Republican party is so wide and deep that 
it is a@ matter whether the 
Democrats succeed or not, or that he should 
be so deluded as to suppose that a really new 


ed in this country 


any and 


of indifference 


political party can be improvised upon the 


eve of an election. 


THE SALE OF ARMS DEBATE. 
Tne debate upon the 
France was to be regretted for many rea 


sale of arms to 


sons. It abounded in implications and in- 
sinuations of every kind, and deplorable as 
perity of feeling was never more conspicu- 
little doubt 
that, as an attack upon the Administration, 
the movement of the preamble and resolu- 
tion was a total failure. In the 


ous. 


There can, however, be 


course of 
the debate it became very evident that the 
subject had not been well considered by the 
movers, 2nd it was of such a nature that it is 
not easy to see why it was brought into the 
Senate, except for a political purpose. It 
is true that the phrase, “ Our country, right 
is a barbarous motto; 
man will wish to be very sure of his facts, or 


or wrong,” but every 


of the just reason of suspicion, before he 
publicly challenges his country to show that 


she is not wrong. The money “ discrep- 


touch. 
satistactory intor- 


ancy” disappeared at the very first 
Why, then, was not the 
mation privately sought? When this point 
failed, every point was weakened. For if 
this had been so ill considered, and was in 
itself so flimsy, confidence in the truth of 
the other charges was fatally shaken. 
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of the most spotless character, was promptly 
acquitted of offense by those who urged the 
inquiry. But the secretary was the respon- 
sible agent of the Government under the law 
authorizing the sale, and if he were blame- 
less, how could the Government be charged 
with violation of neutral duties? Moreover, 
there can be no question of the right of the 
Government, which the United States have 
always asserted in the interest of neutrals, 
to sell arms in the open market. Indeed, it 
is not acknowledged that it may not sell to 
agents of belligerents upon equal terms. But 
in this case it refused to sell to known agents, 
and it certainly was not bound to an inquiry 
into the possible ultimate disposition of the 
arms sold. The head of the department be- 
ing confessedly blameless, the transaction, so 
far as the Goverr ment is concerned, was fully 
vindicated. There may have been sticky in- 
termediary hands, but they can not justify 
such grave charges against the honor of the 
Government. As for the President, he ap- 
pears in this, as in all the other suggested 
inquiries, absolutely without the touch of 
suspicion. He must, of course, have been 
indirectly involved, if a charge of violating 
international duties could have been estab- 
lished against the Administration. But this 
failure also will recoil, and, as with every ef- 
fort that has been made to implant personal 
distrust of the President in the mind of the 


people, it will result in a still warmer regard 


for his fidelity and purity. 

But while the attack with all its implica- 
tions has failed, there was much in the de- 
fense which is to be deeply regretted. Let 
us speak frankly. We do not believe, as we 
said last week, that the investigation would 
have been demanded at the time and in the 
way that it was, had its movers been friend- 
ly to the Administration of General GRANT. 
And in the irritation of hot debate it was 
not surprising that an amendment should 
have been proposed virtually alleging that 
Senators SUMNER and Scuurz had been in 
unlawful collusion with the emissary of a 
foreign Government to discredit their own. 
But if not surprising, it was very unfortu- 
nate. In the first place, it had inevitabiy the 
aspect of a threat of the most intolerable 
kind. The two Senators had moved for an 
investigation into what they alleged to be 
suspicious transactions of the Government. 
Undoubtedly they may have been political- 
ly biased in their action. But political bias 
is not a detestable offense, like collusion with 
a foreign power; and although such feelings 
carry men often further than they intend, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that such was the 
fact in this instance. The tyranny in En- 
gland when ALGERNON SIDNEY lived may 
have seemed to many to justify dealings 
with a foreigner in the supposed interests 
of English liberty. 


But the mere suspicion 
of such 


collusion is the darkest charge 
against that English republican and polit- 
ical martyr. The amendment of which we 
speak had, therefore, the appearance, which 
we know perfectly well was its misfortune 
and not its intention, of a threat of fine and 
imprisonment leveled at two Senators for 
doing their duty. 
unfortunate as it was proposed and support- 
ed by those who are distinctively called the 
friends of the Administration. 

But it further unfortunate be- 
cause of the character of the Senators at 
whom it To ask any intelli- 
gent American citizen whether he believes 
that CHARLES SUMNER, of all men in the 
country, has had unlawful dealings with a 
foreign emissary is to invite a smile. Mr. 
Scuvurz is a German by birth; and as the 
offense alleged was for the benefit of France, 
it may be supposed by some persons that love 
of his native land had unconsciously carried 
him further than he meant to go. But against 
ill such suspicions, as against every suspi- 
ion which has been indirectly cast during 
the debate upon the Secretary of War, stands 
character. Happily that is still good against 
suspicion and apparent evidence. If there 
were fifty witnesses to swear that the Secre- 


And this was the more 


was still 


was aimed. 


tary of War had done an unmanly or a con- 
sciously unlawful act, his personal characte1 
would wither them all. 
that can no more stand against character 
than dried leaves against a fire. 
instantly and utterly consumed. 


The re are ch irges 


They are 
Such are 
insinuations that Mr. SUMNER or Mr. SCHURZ 
has dealt unlawfully with a foreign agent, 
or that the Secretary of War has betrayed 
his trust. 

It was observed that during Mr. SUMNER’s 
closing speech the English minister was an 
attentive listener in the diplomatic gallery. 
“How jolly it must be,” said one who was 
present, “for the English minister to hear 
Mr. SUMNER suggesting that the United 

their neutral duties! 
The minister will think that England is not 
such a sinner after all.” But it was sug- 
vested in reply that a man who did not hes- 
itate to remind his own country of her duty 


States have violated 








spoke with a hundredfold greater power | 


when he denounced the derelictions of other 


[Marcu 16, 1872, 
inspired by regard for justice and peace, and 
by no lower motive. Yet, without question- 
ing his motives, we must regret his action. 

This attack is undoubtedly the last im- 
portant assault that will be made by the 
anti-Administration Republicans to defeat 
the renomination of the President. The 
report can hardly disclose any important 
facts which have not appeared in the speech- 
es; and this long debate, which was one of 
the most brilliant and bitter of recent years, 
has left the Republican party and its Ad- 
ministration stronger than before. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
ENGLAND. 

Tue unfortunate difference about the 
Treaty of Washington is the subject of cor- 
respondence for which every good citizen 
must wish a happy issue. The tone of the 
English press is much more moderate than 
that of Mr. GLADSTONE, although it is none 
the less firm. “It understood,” they 
say, “ supposed it to be understood, 
that the indirect claims were waived. But 
as we never meant to concede even the ref- 
erence of them to arbitration, we must with- 
draw from the treaty if you insist.” There 
is great regret expressed that the matter 
should not have been clearly stated, and 
there is a very strong desire that no trouble 
may grow out of the unhappy complication. 
“This country,” privately writes an English 
friend, “‘is truly and earnestly desirous of a 
cordial alliance with the United States, but 
the admission even to arbitration of these 
indirect claims is a thing that no country in 
its senses ought to ask of another, much less 
expect to have conceded. We hope that the 
friendly statement of our view of the matter 
willlead to the withdrawal of a presentation 


waa 


or we 


that can not have been expected to be seri- 
ously allowed.” 

This is unquestionably the deep and uni- 
versal English feeling. It is declared that 
the sense in which the English Government 
accepted and signed the treaty was stated 
in the House of Lords before its ratification, 
and in the presence of Mr. SCHENCK, our 
minister in England and one of the Ameri- 
can negotiators, so that 
doubt of the English understanding. 


there can be no 
There 
is no need of questioning the since ity of 
this statement, but it is certainly very re- 
markable that such an understanding should 
have existed after the constant and consist- 
ent presentation of our views, finally ex- 
pressed in the protocol, which records that 
at the opening of the negotiations the Amer- 
ican negotiators stated “that, in the hope 
of an amicable settlement, no estimate was 
made of the indirect losses, without preju- 
dice, however, to the right to indemnifica- 
tion on their account in the event of no such 
settlement being made.” It is very remark- 
able that the English negotiators should 
have considered the treaty itself to be the 
‘amicable settlement” of all causes of dif- 
ference between the nations. At most, when 
the apology and round sum were declined by 
the English Commissioners, the treaty pro- 
vided only for a means of amicable settle- 
ment of all those causes, and one of the chief 
of the disturbing points to be settled had al- 
ways been described by the United States as 
the indirect claims. 

Our understanding was, therefore, irresist- 
ible. We had made a treaty which referred 
the causes of difference to arbitration, and 
the most harassing cause had always been 
the consequences of the building and escape 
of the rebel privateers. The treaty of Mr. 
REVERDY JOHNSON was rejected mainly be- 
cause it omitted this view, and provided a 
mere “ give and take” of claims. The wrath 
of the country with that treaty was caused 
by this extraordinary omission, and the 
treaty was, with the exception of one vote, 
thrust out of the Senate after a speech by 
Mr. SUMNER, the most popular speech he 
ever delivered, in which the indirect claims 
were the chief point urged. It can not, there- 
fore, be surprising to England that our un- 
derstanding of the treaty was, not that we 
had waived any part of the claims that we 
had always urged, but that we had provided 
a tribunal to hear and settle all. If, how- 
ever, the tribunal itself should decide that 
certain claims could not be entertained, or 
that it had no jurisdiction, we considered 
ourselves bound to ac qulesce. 

Indeed, the American understanding of 
the s« ope of the treaty 1s shown by the man- 
ner in which we received the demand made 
before the Washington Commission virtually 
for the rebel debt. The Constitution of the 
United States forbids the payment of any 
part of that debt. But when the point was 
raised, instead of withdrawing with vehe- 
ment protestations from the treaty, we de- 
nied that under the treaty the Commission 
had jurisdiction of the case. That view was 
contirmed, and the matter was adjusted with 
the utmost tranquillity and good feeling. It 
is unfortunate that the British Government 
had not pursued the same course. When the 


Then the Secretary of War, a gentleman | countries, for his words are then evidently | indirect claims were presented, the tribunal 
al 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER 
4 xr of “ That Loy of Norcott's T B obs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brook rook 
“A Day's Ride O 
Gerald Fitz etc., ¢ 
—_— 
CHAPTER LXX. 
ATLEE’S RETURN 
Wuewn Atlee arrived at Bruton Street the wel- 
come that met him was almost cordial Lord 





Danesbury—aot very demonstrative at any time 

and Lady Maude 
ga f significant cor 
| ith d t The 

however, reached 
“ >» him, * We are 
his heart, and he 





ver and over to 








ne 
himse Then he rt ied his room, where his 
luggage had already preceded him, and found his 
dressing articles laid out, and all the little cares 
atten s which well-trained servants under- 
stand awa g him, he muttered, with a tremu 
3 sort of ecstasy Chis isa very glorious way 
to ne m 
I furniture of the room, the many ap- 
pliances of luxury and ease around him, the 
sense st and quiet, so deli itful after a jour 
ney, appealed to him as he threw himself 
intoad ly cushioned chair He cried aloud, 


home! 


Is tl 


ing from that 


ome? What 
privation 


I have always been associating with 


is indeed 





ean life of 








and penury 

this word—from that perpetual struggle with 
debt—the miserable conflict that went on through 
every day, till not an action, not a thought, re 
mained untinctured with money, and, if a mo 
mentary pleasure crossed the path, the cost of it 
was certain to tarnish all the enjoyment! Such 


was the only home | have ever known, or, in- 
deed, imagined.” 
It is that the men wh 


from very hum 


» have emerged 
ble conditions in life, and occupy 


said 


tf emi 
unge of fortune than impressed with a 


places ¢ rence or promise, are less overjoyed 
t this ch 
kind of 


j acte 






itment towar l the destiny at once 


n. Th 


ant as disconte 


2d them to privatio Ing 1s 
rt tt nt with 


s0 mu nh joy at tic pres 
he past. 


‘* Why was I not born to all this?” cried At- 








lee, indignantly ** What there in me, or in 
my nature, that this sh be a usurpation ? 
Why was I not schooled at Eton, and trained at 
Oxford Why was [ not bred up among the 
men whose competitor [ shall soon find myself? 
WwW have I not their ways, their instincts, their 
watch-words, their pastimes, and even their pre 

udices, as parts of my very nature? Why am 


I to learn these late in life, as a man learns a new 


lang lage, an 1 never fully catches the sounds or 





the niceties? Is there any competitorship I 
should flinch from, any rivalry I should fear, if 
I had but started fair in the race?” 

This sense of having be ha lly treated by 
fortune at the outset { much of his present 


ym panied 





was by a m 


isgiv- 





ht, that early inferiority 





me rag of a garment 


that he must wear over all his ** braverie,  pro- 
claiming as it did to the world, ** This is from 
what I sprung originally.” 


y that Atlee 


was wiattier 





exercise 


[t was not by any 
he t tter, knew m 























knew he talked re, 
and more ready-witted t the majority of men 
his ag d standing Che consciousness 
that he could d soft gs they could not 
a is | eno rrnished a8 It Was DY & mis 
giving that, by some secret mystery of breeding, 
some freemasonry of fashion, he was not one of 
them, and it this awkward fact was suspend 
ed over him for life, to arrest his course in the 
of s ss, and balk him at the ve mo- 
ment of vict 
‘Till a man’s adoption among them is rati 
1 by a marriage he is not safe,” muttered he 
Lili the fate and future of one of their own is 
embarked in the same boat with himself, they'll 
I grieve over his shipwreck 
Could he but call Lady Maude his wife! 
Was this possible? ‘There were classes in which 
affections went for much, where there was such a 
thing as ¢ these same affections, and act 
ially pledg ype oO ppiness in life on the 
faith of such engagen t l se, 1t 18 true, were 
the sentiments that prevailed in humbler walks of 
life, among those lowly yple whose births 
and marriages were not chronicled in gilt-bound 
lume I M soft ‘ 1, what- 
eve nprud mit themselves, 
i yn I ( ition and 
| e in the world w » a is things to 
1 t i e Was a 
M 1 r tra i 
a nm rn a“ envac 
m triple eep inl ) ind } uses 
t 1 Ww e was thet ‘ e € 
" , fort pleasant f g Phat lux 
; 8 in vi } ( t 
mada agree t b e 
! it ] ft at ¢ t tront narro 
1 difficul these l pl ‘ 
: f In that « f 
" the | ge of 
l ed | rf yi ons ¢€ i 
rally got far ua ul they agreed to 
be ma l, pretty much they agreed to waltz 
or to polka topet t it was always with the 
dist t und ling that they were doit vhu 
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f, and family solicitors 
of good conscience could ratify. No tyrannical 
sentimentality, no uncontrollable gush of sym- 
pathy, no irresistible convictions about all fu- 
ture happiness being dependent on one issue, 
yverbore these catures, and made them insensi- 
s to title and rank and station and settlements. 
In one word, Atlee, after due considesation, 
satisfied his mind that, though a man might 
gain the affections of the doctor's daughter or 
the squire’s niece, and so establish himself as an 
of her happiness that friends would over- 
differences of fortune and try to make 
ne sort of compromise with fate, all these were 
te sphere in which Lady Maude 
> ae indeed, a realm where this 
coinage did not circulate. To enable him to ad- 
dress her with any prospect of success, he should 
be able ay, and to show argumenta- 
tively—that she was, in listening to him, about 
to do something eminently prudent and worldly- 


mammas would approve 


< 
} 





elemer 


net » the 


was, 


to show 


». She must, in short, be in a position to 
show her friends and that she had not 
committed herself to any thing willful or foolish 

had not been misled by a sentiment or betray- 
ed by a sympathy; and that the well-bred ques 
tioner who inquired, ** Why did she marry At 
should be met by an answer satisfactory 
and convincing. 

In the various ways he canvassed the question 
and revolved it with himself there was one con- 
sideration which, if I were at all concerned for 
his character for gallantry, I should be reluctant 
to reveal, but, as I feel little interest on this 
core, I am free to own he remem- 
bered that as Lady Maude was no longer in her 
first youth, there’ was reason to suppose she 
might listen to addresses now which, some years 
ago, would have met scant favor in her eyes. 

In the matrimonial Lloyd's, if there were such 
a | she would not have figured A. No. 1, 
and the risks of entering the conjugal state have 
probably called for an extra premium. Atlee 
attached great importance to this fact; but it 
was not the less a matter which demanded the 
greatest delicacy of treatment. He must know 
it, and he must not know it. He must see that 
she had been the belle of many seasons, and he 
must pretend to regard her as fresh to the ways 
He trusted a good 
deal to his tact to do this, for, while insinuating 
to her the possible future of such a man as him- 
self, the high place, and the great rewards which, 
in all likelihood, awaited him, there would come 
an opportune moment to suggest that to any one 
less gifted, less conversant with knowledge of life 
than herself, such reasonings could not be ad- 


At 


\W 


‘ society” 





was this: 


ody, 


of life, and new to society. 


dressed 
** Tt could never be,” cried he, aloud, ** to some 
miss fresh from the school-room and the govern 
ess I could dare to talk a language only under 
stood by those who have been conversant with 
high questions, and moved in the of 
thoughtful talkers.” 

There is no quality so dangerous to eulogize 
is experience, and Atlee thought long over this, 
One determination or another must speedily be 


society 


come to. If there was no likelihood of success 
th Lady Maude, he must not lose his chances 
with the Greek girl. ‘The sum, whatever it might 
be, which her futher should obtain for his secret 
papers, woul i constitute a very respectable por- 
tion. ‘*I have a stronger reason to fight for lib- 
eral terms,” thought he, ** than the Prince Kos- 
talergi imagines, and, fortunately, that fine pa- 
rental trait, that noble desire to make a provision 
for his child, stands out so clearly in my brief, I 
should be a sorry advocate if 1 could not em- 
ploy it.” 

In the few words that passed between Lord 
Danesbury and himself on arriving he learned 
that there was but little chance of his winning 
his election for the borough. Indeed, he bore 
the disappointment jauntily and good-humoredly. 
That great philosophy of not attaching too much 
importance to any one thing in life sustained him 
inevery venture. ‘* Bet on the field—never back 
the favorite,” was his formula for inculcating the 
wisdom of trusting to the general game of life, 
rather than to any particular emergency. ‘‘ Back 
the field,” he would say, ‘* and you must be un- 
lucky or you'll come right in the long-run.” 

They dined that day alone—that is, they were 
but thres at table; and Atlee enjoyed the un- 
speakable pleasure of hearing them talk with the 
freedom and unconstraint people only indulge in 
‘‘at home.” Lord Danesbury discussed 
confidential questions of political importance ; 
told how his colleagues agreed in this, or differ- 
ed on that; adverted to the nice points of temper- 
ament, which made one man hopeful and that 
other despondent or distrustful; he exposed the 
difficulties they had to meet in the Commons, 
and where the Upper House was intractable; 
and even went so far in his confidences as to ad- 
mit where the criticisms of the Press were felt to 
ation 
**'The real danger of ridicule,” 


wi 


when 


n 





be damaging to the adminis 


said he, ‘‘is 


not the pungency of the satire, it is the facility 
with which it is remembered and circulated. 
Ihe man who reads the strong leader in the 


Times may have some general impression of be 


ing convinced, but he can not repeat its argu- 
ments or quote its expressions, The asquin 
ade or the squib gets a hold on the mind, and its 
very drollery will insui: .its being retained there.” 
Atlee was nota little gratified to hear that this 
opinion was delivered a propos to a short paper 
f his own, whose witty sarcasms on the Cabin 
€ were exciting great amusement in town, and 
much curiosity as to the writer 
‘He has not seen ‘The Whitebait Dinner’ 
et said Lady Maude; ‘“‘the cleverest jeu 
d esprit of the da 
Ay, ¢ f d broke in Lord Danes 
bury. ‘* Even the Anti-Jacobin has nothing bet 
tel The notion is this. The devil happens to 
be taking a holiday, and he is in town just at the 
m he Ministerial dinner, and, bearing that 








| 
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the Cabinet, ashamed at the 
little attention bestowed on a crowned head, ask 
him down to Greenwich. He accepts, and to 
kill an hour— 


he is at Claridge’s, 


“* He strolled down, of course, 
To the Parliament House, 
And heard how England stood, 
As she has since the Flood, 
Without ally or friend to assist her. 
But while every persuasion 
Was full of invasion, 
From Russian or Prussian, 
Yet the only discussion 
Was, how should a gentleman marry his sister.’” 


*‘Can you remember any more of it, my 
lord ?” asked Atlee, on whose table at that mo- 
ment were lying the proof-sheets of the produe- 
tion. 

**Maude has it all somewhere. You must 
find it for him, and let him guess the writer—if 
he can.” 

** What do the clubs say ?” asked Atlee. 

**T think they are divided between Orlop and 
Bouverie. I'm told that the Garrick people say 
its Sankey, a young fellow in F. O.” 

** You should see Aunt Jerningham about it, 
Mr. Atlee half 
mad.’ 

**Take him 
said my lord 


her eagerness is driving her 


out to ‘Lebanon’ on Sunday,” 
and Lady Maude agreed with a 
and courtesy, adding, as she left 
the room, **‘So remember you are engaged for 
Sunday.” Atlee bowed as he held the door open 
for her to pass out, and threw into his glance 
what he desired might mean homage and eternal 
devotion. 

** Now then for a little quiet confab,” said my 
lord ** Let me hear what you meant by your 
telegram. All I could make out was that vou 
found our man.” F 

‘**Yes; I found him, and passed several hours 
in his company.” 

** Was the fellow very much out at elbows, as 
usual ?” 

** No, my lord—thriving, and likely to thrive. 
He has just been named Envoy to the Ottoman 
Court.” 

“* Bah!” 
permit. 

**'True, I assure you. Such is the estimation 
he is held in at Athens, the Greeks declare he 
has not his equal. You are aware that his name 
is Speridion Kostalergi, and he claims to be 
Prince of Delos.” 

** With all my heart. Our Hellenic friends 
never quarrel over their nobility. ‘There are ti- 
tles and to spare for every one. Will he give us 
our papers ?” 

** Yes; but not without high terms. He de- 
clares, in fact, my lord, that you can no more re- 
turn to the Bosphorus without Aim, than he can 
go there without you.” 

**Is the fellow insolent enough to take this 
ground ?” 

“That is he. In fact, he presumes to talk as 
your lordship’s colleague, and hints at the sever- 
al points in which you may act in concert.” 

**It is very Greek all this.” 

** His terms are ten thousand pounds in cash, 
and—” 
“* There, there, that will do. 
—why not a hundred thousand ?” 

** He affects a desire to be moderate, my lord.” 

**T hope you withdrew at once after such a 
proposal? I trust you did not prolong the in 
terview a moment longer ?” 

**T arose, indeed, and declared that the mere 
mention of such terms was like a refusal to treat 
at all.” 

** And you retired ? 

**T gained the door, when he detained me. 
He has, I must admit, a marvelous plausibility, 
for, though at first he seemed to rely on the all- 
importance of these documents to your lordship, 
how far they would compromise you in the past 
and impede you for the future; how they would 
impair your influence, and excite the animosity 
of many who were freely canvassed and discuss- 
ed in them—yet he abandoned all that at the end 
of our interview, and restricted himself to the 
plea that the sum, if a large one, could not be a 
serious difficulty to a great English noble, and 
would be the crowning fortune of a poor Greek 
gentleman, who merely desired to secure a mar- 
riage portion for his only daughter.” 

** And you believed this?” 

‘*T so far believed him that I have his pledge 
in writing that, when he has your lordship’s as- 
surance that you will comply with his terms— 
and he only asks that much—he will deposit the 
papers in the hands of the minister at Athens, 
and constitute your lordship the trustee of the 
amount in favor of his daughter, the sum only to 
be paid on her marriage.” 

** How can it possibly concern me that he has 
a daughter, or why should I accept such a trust ?” 

** The proposition had no other meaning than 
to guarantee the good faith on which his demand 
is made.” 

**T don’t believe in the daughter.” 

** That is, that ther 

** No. 
ence, 





charming gra 


was all the reply his incredulity could 


Why not fifty 


e is one?” 





I am persuaded that she has no exist- 
It is some question of a mistress or a de- 
pendent; and, if so, the sentimentality, which 
would seem to have appealed so forcibly to you, 
fails at once.’ 

** That is quite true, my lord; and I can not 
pretend to deny the weakness you accuse me of. 
here may be no daughter in the question 

‘*Ah! You begin to perceive now that you 
surrendered your convictions too easily, Atlee 
You failed in that element of ‘ restless distrust’ 
that ‘Talleyrand used to call the temper of the 
diplomatist.” 

**It is not the first time I have had to feel I 
am your lordshi; : 

** My educati made in a day, At- 

It need be no discouragement to vou that 
’ are not as long-sighted as I am No, no 
rely upon it, there is no daughter in the case.” 





3 inferior 
m was not 
lee 


you ’ 
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** With that conviction, my lord, what is eas 
ier than to make your adhesion to his terms con- 
| ditional on his truth? You agree, if his state- 
ment be in all respects verified.” 
| **Which implies that it is of the least conse 
quence to-me whether the fellow has a daughter 
or not? 

**It is so only as the guarantee of the man’s 
veracity. 

** And shall I give ten thousand pounds to test 
that ?” 

**No, my lord; but to repossess yourself of 
what, in very doubtful hands, might prove a 
great scandal and a great disaster.”’ 
|  ** Ten thousand pounds! ten thousand pounds!” 
|  **Why not eight—perhaps five? I have not 
your lordship’s great knowledge to guide me, and 
I can not tell when these men really mean to 
maintain their ground. From my own very 
meagre experiences I should say he was not a 
very tractable individual. He sees some prom- 
ise of better fortune before him, and like a gen 
uine gambier—as I hear he is—he determines to 
bac k his luck.” 

**Ten thousand pounds!” muttered the other, 
below his breath 
| **As regards the money, my lord, I take it 
that these same papers were documents w 








more or less concerned the public service—they 
were in no sense personal, although meant to be 
private; and although in my ignorance J may be 
mistaken, it seems to me that the 


fund devoted 
to secret services could not be more fittingly ap 
propriated than in acquiring documents whose 
publicity could prove a national injury.’ 

“* Totally wrong—utterly wrong. ‘ 
could never be paid on suc] 


h 
n 


The money 
a pretense—the ‘( if 
fice’ would not sanction—no minister would dare 
to advise it.” 

**'Then I come back to my original suggestion 
I should give a conditional acceptance, and treat 
for a reduction of the amount.” 

* You would say five ?” 

“*T opine, my lord, eight would have more 
chance of success.” 

*You are a warm advocate for your client,” 
said his lordship, laughing; and though the shot 
was a merely random one, it went so true to 
the mark that Atlee flushed up and became 
crimson all over. ** Don't mistake me, Atlee,” 
said his lordship, in a kindly tone. ‘‘I know 
thoroughly how my interests, and only mine, have 
any claim on your attention. ‘This Greek fellow 
must be less than nothing to you. ‘Tell me now 
frankly, do you believe one word he has told you? 
Is he really named as minister to Turkey ?” 

** That much I can answer for—he is. 
** What of the daughter—is there a daughter?” 
| **T suspect there may be. However, the mat- 
ter admits of an easy proof. He has given me 
names and addresses in Ireland of relatives with 
whom she is living. Now I am thoroughly con- 
versant with Ireland, and, by the indications in 
my power, I can pledge myself to learn all, not 
only about the existence of this person, but of 


9 


1s 


such family circumstances as might serve to 
guide you in your resolve. ‘Time is what is most 
to Kostalergi requires a 
prompt answer—first of all, your assurance that 
you will support his claim to be received by the 
Sultan. Well, my lord, if you refuse, Moura 
vieff will do it. You know better than me how 
impolitic it might be to throw these Turks more 
into Russian influence—” 

** Never mind that, Atlee. Don't distress 
yourself about the political aspect of the ques 
tion.” 

“*I promised a telegraphic line to say would 
you or would you not sustain his nomination. 
It was to be yes or no—not more.” 

**Say yes. I'll not split hairs about what 
Greek best represents his nation. Say yes.” 

‘**T am sure, my lord, you do wisely. He is 
evidently a man of ability, and, I suspect, not 
morally much worse than his countrymen in 

| general.” 7 

“Say yes; 


be thought of here. 


and then’”—he mused for some 
minutes before he continued—‘‘and then run 
over to Ireland; learn something, if you can, of 
this girl, with whom she is staying, in what po 
sition, what guarantees, if any, could be had for 
the due employment and destination of a sum of 
money, in the event of our agreeing to pay it. 
Mind, it is simply as a gauge of the fellow’s ve 
racity that tlis story has any value for us 
Daughter or no daughter is not of any moment 
to me; but I want to test the problem—can he 
tell one word of truth about any thing? You are 
shrewd enough to see the bearing of this narra- 
tive on all he has told you—where it sustains, 
where it accuses him.” ~ 
** Shall I set out at once, my |] 
| **No. Next week willdo. We'll leave him 
to ruminate your telegram. That will 
show him we have entertained his project; and 
he is too practiced a hand not to know the value 
| of an opened negotiation. Cradock and Mel 
| lish, and one or two more, wish to talk with vou 
about Turkey Graydon, too, has some ques- 
tions to ask you about Suez. They dine here on 
Monday. ‘I'uesday we are to have the Hargraves 
and Lord Masham, and a couple of Under-Sec- 
retaries of State; and Lady Mande will tell us 
about Wednesday, for all these people, Atlee, are 


rd ?” 


over 





coming to meet you. so 
persistently been keeping you before the world, 
every one wants to see you. 

Atlee might have told 


not—by 


‘The newspapers have 


his lordship—but he did 
it chanced that his jour- 
neys and his jests were so thoroughly known to 


what agency 


the press of every capital in Europe. 


ee 
CHAPTER LXXL 
THE DRIVE. 


Sunpay came, and with it the visit to South 
Kensington, where Aunt Jerningham lived; and 
| Atlee found himself seated beside Lady Maude in 
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a fine roomy barouche ling along at a pace | sort of courage nerved him, and ent I ] 
that our great moralist himself admits to be ali the presumption Of a man like myself thing f f 
among the very pleasantest excitements human daring to address such words to you, | We ! . A 5 
ity can experience ' Maude do you nber that thoug! all or the ( . 7 ‘ f t 
““] hopejyou will a ’ persuasions to | ey but fog k in the horiz a few hasty is he talk ' 
mine, Mr. Atlee, : i e to take Columbus ined there was lat n the d y 1 ' ‘ 
these horses with hir t j } y 1 I Vv tance? and so say |, ‘ He who would lay his for t gz ae | } ' 
Constantinople, and ca vy that real carriage- tunes at your feet now sees high honors and great wish you years to « : : 
horses can not be had there rewards awaiting him in the future. It is with Atlee . it 
** Horses of this size, shape, and action the | you t ay whether these honors become ti for hin " 
Sultan himself has not the equa ‘ wning glories of a life, or all pursuit of them f mer , . ’ o aS 
** No one is more ure t] a be Lueless May I ia l hope ? I et An 
tinued she, “that the measure I s Lel 8 t ‘at least I | | ' 4 
dor’s influence is, in a great deg think s and she ld her ¢4ass to her eye his k ; ; 
splendor in which he represents Strange caprice, wasn't t all house : 
that his household, his equipage Lebar because t retched 8 
his dinners should mark distinct Aunt Jerni m is j 4 
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assumes to occupy. Some Phere is a crow urriages here,” said A DU ind LN J 
pole’s about Arab horses endeavoring t h h unconce , ( P 
blood he used to talk of—has taken | f1 It is her e likes to receive on Sur H i , , wes 
uncle’s mind, and I half fear that he may not take 1ayS, aS she sa) she € pes t bIsho} by | ‘ i M ‘ 
the English horses with hir the-way, did you tell m« iw in old frie W eg f 
By -the-way sa Atlee, half listlessly f hers, or did I ar , , 
ere is Walpole? What as becor m 7 1 it was the nr 
He is in Ireland at t moment ** Because, if so, I t not take S : . : 
In Ireland! ( Heavet e not had I a rule against é t Ss 
enough of Irelar ‘ ly her ma s ! ut it 
** Apparently not He t t € " e shall have t € | : 
Tuesday la Not for worlds Pray let 1 t : tst t : 
And wh i ave t Ire r rassment You can 1 ‘ \ L 
I will go back on foot. Indeed, ! should : Ae . ths 
uld say that you are r to f wall ; f 
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each other's acquaint “Thanks, but ] to my ¥ ’ 
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Am | to supy e, I Maud = ‘ ; P . 
I g 
led | 2 low voice, as he assisted her to alight, “1 ; 
the | you will deign me a more formal a ta f 
] ther time to the w ls | ventured t ldre 5 } . 
sed | you? May I live in the hope that I shall the 1 u 
gard this day as the most fortunate of my t tinct a , 
the “It is wonderful weather for N mbe uN er é t , - he 
English November, to Pray let me assure¢ ai; : : 
» | that you need not make yourself uneasy about . , 
i what you were speaking f Is t me ni, . e 
ly, and there were two daughters, or a daughter | it to any one, least of all to ‘r lord i as Col, 
and a niece, I'm not very clear w who sang | for myself, it shall be as etely forgott a fa Ores 
Irish melodies and talked rebellion to match very | though it had never been uttered.” } I ) é 
amusingly.” ; And she held out her 1 t t g t ! ; 
** Were they prett dial frankness tu 8a There , ‘ M 7 
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but a keener crit m ¥ ve certain | like this ‘ e ; > 
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Irishries | gloved hand, which felt he was t g for 8 6} f ent 
** Indeed ! the last time, and turned away with a rash of togetl A : I ’ 
** Yes, he confessed to have been amuss¢ vith thoughts through his brai in w h cer p " t ‘ : . ; 
the eccentric habits and odd ways, but he was | the pleasantest were not the predominating $15,000, « t , 
not sparing of his strictures afterward.” Hie did not dine that day at Bruton Street, | T™éer y the § , “s “ 
“< So that there were 1 tendernesses and only returned t ten o'clock. whe A ent ‘ by ' - nt - _ ame 
**Oh, I'll not go that far. I rather suspect | knew he should find Lord Danesbury in a eee < sem . 
there were ‘tendernesses,’ but only such as a | study : Colle y th y anal | . 
fine gentleman permits himself among semi-say **] have determined, my lord,” said h tin Am in t . | ug — ‘ 
age peo] les—something that seems to sa , * Be somewhat of decision in his tone that l e f tor } 1 ‘ ‘ ~ 
as fond of me as you like, and it is a great | - | a challenge, *‘ to go over t Y g ‘ f 
ilege you enjoy; and I, my side, vy a i | ing mail A f 
you such of my affect s as I set no particular loo much engross¢ y his own t ghts t now re r 
store | Just a Ss sina to a | ticet others ma I iD ‘ bb I 
beggar turned from the papers before him t & for i ‘ otha | ; . . 
‘*Oh, Mr. Atlee! indeed! it would be very well done. We were | coums of art . pr —— | + yo oe . 
**T am ashamed t WI t I have seen some- tal g about that, were e not, yesterday ? logue ¢ , tas ' . : = * ‘ ‘ 
thing of this kind myself What was it? ; and v f i ti Hows : —. 
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AMONG THE SAND HILLS. 


Srrewce among the sand hills. 
Only the ceaseless roar, 

The thundering roll of the sullen surge 

As, lashed by the black northeaster’s scourge, 
It crashes upon the shore. 

Quiet among the sand hills. 
Only the sea-mews fly, 

Blending their shrill unceasing wail 

With the ominous sob of the rising gale, 
Flitting 'twixt sea and sky. 

Dreary among the sand hills. 
The great gray sweep of waves, 

As cold and as dull as the heavy sorrow, 

That seems from the scene new strength to borrow 
To reckon the past’s thick graves. 

Lonely among the sand hills. 
In a helpless, hopeless woe, 

While the wild birds cry and the wild winds moan, 

And the white surf creeps over sand and stone, 
And the great tides ebb and flow 

Lonely among the sand hills. 
Lonely where’er I be, 

Oh, vainly boasted power of song! 

In my bitter need it can but prolong 
The dirge of the desolate sea. 


A SPRIG OF CEDAR. 

His bridle rein hanging loose, Captain Josiah 
Mildmarch rode on very moodily; Miss Cora 
Richmond very contentedly, with a gleam of 
mischief sparkling in the corners of her eyes, 
but quite silent. 

The way led through the prettiest forest paths, 
deadened with new-fallen leaves that still showed 
chrome and crimson sparks amidst the prevail- 
ing ember colors. Bright-colored branches of 
birch and gum and beech met over their heads, 
and the great oaks made another arch higher 
up. All sorts of vague, delicious forest sounds 
deepened the forest silence. They might even 
have heard the woodpecker ‘‘ tapping the hollow 
beech - tree,” if their thoughts had been calm 
enough to let them catch that small, melodious 
stroke; and now and then the fresh autumn 
wind made its way through tree and under 
growth, painting a richer crimson in Miss Rich- 
mond’s brunette cheek. 

Yet even with these surroundings to provoke 
conversation, there was no word between them 
for a long time. Presently, half forgetting her 
human companion, Miss Richmond leaned for 
ward with a little impulsive exclamation, and 
patted her horse’s neck, and set her sharp white 
teeth, and gave him a dainty pinch. She looked 
as if she would have liked to kiss him as well, 
but refrained from that, and then she blushed a 
little at herself, saying, apologetically, to Cap- 
tain Josiah, 

** You see he is such a darling!” 

The captain’s expression grew slightly sar 
castic 

‘*You number so many darlings among your 
acquaintance!” said he, ‘‘the term ceases to 
be discriminative, or even complimentary.” This 
he added with a sort of bilious tinge on his 
cheek. 

Miss Richmond flushed at once, and stole a 
glance at him beneath her lashes. The glance 
showed her a handsome, dark, thin face, shad- 
owed by black hair, emphasized by black mus 
tache and 
hanghty by a short and curling lip, but one that 
promised well enough for generosity and high 
principle, and a little too well for high spirit. 
Just now Miss Cora noted also a look of pain, 
unconcealed by the more evident expression of 
sarcasm. A singular little choking pang caught 
her in her left side at that, and again higher up 
in her throat. 
impulsively, 

‘*T know what you mean, Captam Mildmarch. 
You mean Charley Graham.” The tone of these 
words was almost that of apology. But her 
eyes flashed rebelliously a moment after, and she 
went on, hardily, ‘‘ And suppose I did call him 
He is a darling. Only think of his 


heary brows—a face made rather 


Its effect was that she said, again 


a darling ? 
eves 

” «* By all means, think of his eyes,” said Cap- 
tain Mildmarch. ‘* But let us only think of 
them. Surely there are more entertaining themes 
for conversation.” 

‘* And such a nose! pure Greek !” 
Cora, with determined spirit and rising enthu- 
siasm. ‘*And such hair! ambrosial curls, if 
curls were ever ambrosial! I declare, I came 
across him the other evening leaning in the door- 
way looking at the sunset; his arms were cross- 
ed on his breast, and his chin was down—so; and 
the red finsh from the west enveloped him like a 
glory, and he looked—yes, he did look—like an 
archangel! And I told him so!” 

** You told him so!” said Captain Mildmarch, 
in a very peculiar tone, that was not exactly in- 
terrogation, nor astonishment, nor dismay, nor 
reproof, but a discreet mixture of all. 

‘* Yes, I told him so; and then he smiled di- 
vinely, and looked more like an archangel than 
ever.” 

Captain Mildmarch’s horse gave a spring to 
one side and a wrathful snort, which would have 
been quite unaccountable to one who had not 
witnessed the sudden sting of the cruel rowel. 
Not a word did he say, however, and Miss Rich- 
mond continued, in a tone of half s liloquy, 

‘*On horseback Charley Graham is simply 
If you could only have seen him this 
“He, has gone to ride also perhaps 
and, poor fellow, he was obliged to 


s iperb 
afternoon ! 
you knew ?— 
go alone!” 

‘* He can not regret the fact more than I do,” 
said Captam Mildmarch, with extreme polite- 
ness 

‘* Nor than I," said Miss Richmond, cheerfully. 
‘* He is such a delightful companion. He is al- 
ways in a good humor, and that is so unusual.” 

“+ What a pity he did not understand your ap 
preciation of his society!” said Captain Mild 


me 


cried Miss 
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march. ‘‘In that case he would doubtless have 
thought with you that it is not good for man to 
be alone.’ 

**Oh, he did,” cried Miss Cora, turning inno- 
cent wide eyes upon her companion. ‘* But he 
asked me a few moments after I had said I would 
go with you. Don’t you see?” 

“I see. Unfortunately I was a little too 
early—for him!” ‘The accent of the last two 
words saved the captain’s reputation for court- 
esy, but they did it hardly, and the conversation 
having reached this agreeable point, again a si- 
lence fell. 

But being silent, and unprovoked by the ex- 
citement of reply, self-reproach and shame for her 
unkindness read to Miss Cora a deserved lesson 
full of pain. She knew that Captain Mildmarch 
loved her well. And she knew also that he was 
a man of sense and principle, by no means to be 
the less desired because he did not always re- 
ceive her teasing in a spirit of meekness, Wheth 
er or not she loved him she had not yet quite 
decided, but she was half conscious that the 
question would have been answered in the affirm- 
ative some time since had not his stocks and 
bonds produced upon her aunt (whose charge she 
had been since her orphanage) an impression so 
unfortunately favorable as to cause her to revolt 
against the proposed cennection, because, being 
desirable, it seemed to be regarded almost as a 
matter of course. Charley Graham, certainly 
magnificently handsome, loved her also, in a 
debonair fashion that would never cause him 
much hurt. But Charley’s eyes and nose and 
complexion, his mustache and muscle and im- 
perial figure, were his sole claims to considera- 
tion. He was a good-hearted rattle-brain, an 
absurd Antinous, whose praises Miss Richmond 
sometimes took occasion to sound when the 
spirit of contradiction was especially strong with- 
in. So she communed with herself as they slowly 
paced up the long hill which their way led them, 
and concluded by making an effort which, for 
her, was really heroic. Her attempt was to set | 
matters right between them, and it was accom- 
panied by a resolve, sincere for the moment, that, 
as the children say, ‘‘ she never, never would do 
so any more.” 

**Captain Mildmarch,” she began, a little 
hesitatingly—and there seemed to her a prophet- 
ic consonance in the fact that the road began its | 
descent at the moment that she spoke—**‘ Cap- 
tain Mildmarch, do you know, I wish you would 
not mind me, please, when I—when I get into | 
humors. I don't mean very much—always. And | 
indeed it makes me worse if people take any | 
notice of me at all!” There was a little quaver 
in the voice as it ceased. 

Captain Mildmarch turned to look at her. The 
beautiful close-braided head was bent a little; 
the lashes were drooping ; a timid color replaced 
the defiant flush of some minutes since; there 
was almost a dimness about the eyelashes. by 
Heaven! a streak of sunshine through the leaves 
across her face struck up a diamond glint upon 
those same lashes!—a tear, the captain would 
have sworn! His heart was at her feet in an 
instant ; but her humility was so inexpressibly 
delicious, so entirely phenomenal, that he could 
not forbear the delight of awaiting some little 
further exhibitions of it. He said nothing, but 
still gazed at. her, with his whole soul in his 
eyes; and she, unconscious of the louk, contin 
ued, with rueful penitence : 

** T suppose I must be a dreadful creature. I 
don't think I ever kuew any one else who was 
wicked just because other people wanted them 


to be good, and that went on wounding people's 
feelings just because they showed they were 
wounded!” Miss Richmond here sighed deeply. 
She was evidently oppressed with a sense of 
unique depravity. But Captain Mildmarch still 
remaining silent, she thought her task of recon 
ciliation was to be a difficult one, and this fact 
somewhat resigned her to it. So she turned a 
bewitching and repentant face toward him, bare- 
ly giving him time to drop his delighted eyes 
and to manufacture a look of hurt pride, which 
would not have served for a mask a single in- 
stant had she not been so deeply engaged with 
her own enormities. ‘* I think,” she said, with 
timid candor, ‘**that I would be a much better 
girl if any one knew how to manage me. But 
nobody does. J know what I need: somebody 
to scold me when I put on airs, and to say, out- 
right, ‘Cora Richmond, this is folly! You have 
not the excuse of being a child, oran idiot! Be- 
have yourself at once, then, or take the just con 
sequences of your absurd behavior!’’ This Miss 
Richmond delivered in a voice so stern and em- 
phatic that her horse pricked up his ears and 
looked round with some sedate surprise; but 
seeing nothing, apparently, to warrant decided 
action on his part, turned his head again to his | 
companion for the comfortable imparting of fur- 
ther equine secrets. ‘* Now, instead of that,’’ Miss 
Richmond resumed, despondently, ‘‘ people mind 
what I say, and try to reason with me. And 
then I get unbearable. Because, of course, the 
more they reason with such a—such an obstinate 
wretch, the more I won't listen to them!” A 
long sigh. Then, still more timidly, ‘*‘ But don’t 
you think you could forgive my perverseness this 
afternoon, Captain Mildmarch— indeed, I am 
going to try to do better!—and be friends again, 
please ?” 

Captain Mildmarch found it a little difficult to 
speak at once in answer to this appeal from the 
woman he loved, this erratic, high-spirited creat- 
ure, suing for his forgiveness, and instructing 
him how to quell her pride! But when he did 
find words, they were very much to the purpose. 
He turned toward her with wet, beaming eyes, 
with a face flushed and radiant. He laid his | 
hand on her bridle rein, and the horses paused. 
They champed their bits restlessly, and lifted | 
their fore-feet with impatient grace. And with 
this accompaniment Captain Mildmarch told Miss 
Richmond what already she knew, that he loved | 
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her, and asked her what she had imagined he 
would, to marry him. 

Meantime the horses’ quivering mouths were 
flecked with foam, while they pawed the soft, 
bright, fallen leaves; the wind sought out the 
secrets of the shady places ; lance rays pierced 
the forest here and there with misty lines of 
tinted light; the leaves whispered crisply over 
their heads ; and Miss Richmond sat as still as 
a statue and as pale as flesh and blood can be. 
She looked frightened ; and the truth is, she was 
struggling with herself; she was trying hard not 
to say no, which she was conscious she would 
regret; trying with all her strength to say yes, 
which she desired to say, and could not, princi- 
pally because it seemed half settled that she 
would say it; feeling herself the helpless sport 
of obstinate impulses which she hated and could 
not conquer. Absolutely she longed almost 
that Captain Mildmarch should seize her by main 
strength and force from her lips the monosylla- 
ble that he wished to hear and she to utter, and 
that positively she could not speak. 

Captain Mildmarch, quite unconscious of this 
war of silent forces, was agitated as well as she. 
At that moment he would gladly have given all 
his fortune not to have spoken at all. He be- 
lieved in propitious moments; and this one, he 
felt, too late, was not such. It had followed 
too quickly upon her repentance. He feared 
that her haughty spirit might interpret it into a 
wish to wring from such a mood what he could 
not have persuaded from a more usual one 

** Cora,” he said, finally, using strong self-con- 
trol, and speaking quietly, ‘‘do you not intend 
to give me any answer, not even the slightest ?” 

Not an atom of color had crept into Miss‘ 
Richmond's face, but a sort of shadowy misery 
had. ‘That was the forerunner of a surrender 
which was fearfully hard for this young lady, 
but which, preserving her self-possession, she 
was aware contained the best likelihood of hap- 
piness for her. 

Without looking up she said in a calm voice, 
though she trembled, ‘*Do you know, Captain 
Mildmarch, the open field that lies just beyond 
this woodland—at the foot of the hill?” 

‘**Yes, I know it,” Captain Mildmarch an 
swered, wonderingly, and waited a few moments 
in silence 

**Which of our horses is swiftest, do you 
think ?” ’ 

Captain Mildmarch still restrained his impa- 
tience, but it was with difficulty that he replied 
calmly to this apparently irrelevant 
question, 


singularly 


‘*There is but small choice between them, I 
should say, Miss Richmond. Both are swift, 
If there be any dif- 
ference, yours has, perhaps, the advantage 


both nearly thorough-bred. 


Miss Richmond sighed softly with an air of 
relief. “5 
thing,” she said to herself, hardly knowing what 
she meant, it must be confessed ; for with almost 
equal force she was drawn in opposite directions. 
After a minute's silence, ‘* Captain Mildmarch,” 
tremors being invisible, though 
they crept over her constantly and made her 
**1 have a proposition to make to 
you. Let us go together to the field outside 
these woods, and if, in going round it three 
times at the best 
take from my belt a piece of cedar which I will 
put there, I will marry you. If you do not take 
the cedar, let that be a final answer also. In 
that case never mention the 


should surely be allowed some- 


she said her 


quite cold 


speed our horses can, you can 


subject to me 
again 

Captain Mildmarch gazed at the speaker in an 
astonishment which was not devoid of indigna- 
tion : 

** You can not know the meaning of love,” he 
said, finally, in a very low voice, ‘* or it would 
be impossible for you to trifle with me so. And 
you must understand that I do not wish your 
consent without your heart. 

Miss Richmond’s eyes were still fixed upon 
the ground, her face still pale as death. 

** Don’t misjudge me so harshly,” she said, 
quietly. ‘*‘ Perhaps I do not love you. If I 
was sure either that I did or did not, | would not 
answer you so. Sut, you know, I must give my 
self one added, again without 
knowing exactly what she meant. 

Not to sacrifice truth to precision, I shall not 
attempt to dissect the emotions that swayed Cap- 
tain Mildmarch in twenty directions “as he con- 
sidered this absurd and amazing proposal. He 
looked intently at Miss Richmond's face, while 
both sat silent ; and mocking his love and wrath 
and logic, it may have been, after all, only the 
faint blush which crept into her cheeks at his 
continued gaze that decided him 

At all events, the silence was broken abruptly 
bv these words: 


chance,” she 


"Tt shall be as you please,” said Captain 
Mildmarch. ‘* Have your own way.” And the 
sudden steely gleam in his gray eyes showed that 
he meant her way should end in his. 

She bent her head and lifted her bridle-hand ; 
the horses went forward somewhat more quickly 
than before, and in less than two minutes they 
had reached the outskirts of the field of which 
Miss Richmond spoke. 

An ‘old straw field.” Perfectly level, de 
void of timber in every part, it was one wide and 
yellow and waving circumference of the peculiar 
sedgy growth that testified to its utter sterility, 
bat which, shining in the autumn sun, and mov- 
ing gracefully with low, crisp sounds in the au 
tumn wind, made this barren island in the tim- 
ber sea a spot of singular beanty It was quite 
uninclosed, and the forest road bisected it into 
nearly equal parts. 

By the time they had reached the place the 
two actors in this rather peculiar comedy were 
apparently perfectly cool, and only intent upon 
the business which brought them. ‘They paused 
just within the borders of the field, and Miss 


> . . 6s | 
Richmond dismounted without assistance. ** One | 
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must be careful when one rides a race, you 
know!” she said, smilingly, and proceeded to 
examine very critically her horse's girths, etc 

a precaution of which she was quite capable 
Captain Mildmarch did the same thing on his 
own part, and then reviewed her work with ex 
treme particularity, Walking then to a clump 
of low cedars just within the wood, he selected 
a flat sprig, declining more graceful 
sprays, because he noticed that their slender 
pointed tips would give him some slight advan- 
tage. ‘This he handed to Miss Richmond, and 
she, with equal gravity, placed it in her belt on 
the right side. 

**Going at the rate we will be riding,” she 
said, simply, *‘ there might be some danger if I 
put it on the left. Your spurs might catch in 
my habit.” Neither seemed in the least con 
scious of the possibly ludicrous side of these 
solemn preparations, for both were grave, and 
one extremely pale. Captain Mildmarch re 
marked, as he lifted Miss Richmond again into 
the saddle, that if she thought them unfair, he 
At that Miss Rich 
mond smiled, and, lifting her dress a little, dis- 
played her small foot graced by a silver spur, 
which, despiie its dainty proportions, was sharp 
and meant for service. Captain Mildmarch 
bowed and mounted his horse 

** What advance am I to have?” asked Miss 
Richmond, throwing her eyes observantly around 
the field. : . 

“*T can not allow you more than ten yards,” 
Captain Mildmarch answered, with decision. 
‘Take your position yonder, opposite that red- 
dish sweet-gum tree; I will remain where I 
am. You can see me without turning your 
head, and when I drop my handkerchief we 
will start. As you have put the cedar on your 
right side, you will have a double advantage— 
to take it, | must ride outside.” 

Without replying, Miss Richmond bent her 
head, and moved forward to the point indicated ; 
aud in a moment more the handkerchief had 
fluttered to the ground, and this strange contest 
had begun. 

Both were well mounted, both rode well, and 
both were in earnest. ‘The horses were, at first, 
far from partaking the keen determination of 
their riders. But shortly, urged on by whip 
and spur, the foremost, excited by the clattering 
of swift feet behind, the hindmost by the flying 
figure in front, their outstretched necks and 
steady, long stride, their straining muscles and 
eyes of fire, made a magnificent spectacle, which 
had only solitude for a witness, as around the 
utmost verge of the waving golden field they 
flew at a pace that had hardly the difference of 
a stroke. Once around, Captain Mildmarch had 
lessened the difference between them a yard or 


1 
severai 


would remove his rowels 


two, but not enough to promise victory. <A 
gleam like a sword-gleam shone in his eyes; 
As for 
Miss Richmond, the pace, the excitement, the 
hope of triumph 
measure then—had lit her countenance giorious- 
ly, and her beauty was dazzling. Her lips were 
parted in a radiant smile, her cheeks aglow, her 
eyes shining like stars on fire. Her slender 
figure, lithe and straight as a pine sapling, sway- 
ed lightly with the motions of her flying horse ; 
her bridle-hand lay on his neck like a thistle 
down ; her whip-hand urged him on; her dainty 
foot spared no stroke of the spur that had long 
since ceased to be needed 

But they were not half-way round again be- 
fore Captain Mildmarch had gained perceptibly ; 
and throwing a backward glance of interrogation, 
she saw this, and saw him, not four yards be 
hind her, leaning far forward in the saddle, his 
face white, his teeth clinched and lips set close, 
and his rowels bringing the blood at every stroke ; 
his angry horse clearing the ground with a fright 
ful rush that meant victory. 

Miss Richmond’s heart leaped to her throat, 
and the blood sank from her cheeks. A dozen 
stinging blows fell with her utmost force upon 
the haunches of her excited and rushing horse, 
a dozen times she dug the sharp, small points of 
her spur with all her strength into hisside. She 
heard Captain Mildmarch laugh behind her—a 
slight, strange laugh, of which he was not con- 
scious—and she gasped with a sort of horror 
At that instant the thin earth covering a stone 
hole gave way, and caught her horse’s fore-foot, 
and the creature stumbled, almost falling. Fly- 
ing past, Captain Mildmarch reached out his 
hand, but he missed the cedar, and came too 
near. His own rowel, now turned outward, sank 
into and tore the flesh of Miss Richmond’s horse 
She, in her turn, whipped and spurred. The 
horse recovered himself from his half fall, aud 
now, thoroughly crazy, the maddened, ill-treated 
brute stretched his neck low along the ground, 
uttering snorts of rage and pain, and flew, not 
around, but straight across the field, at a pace 
that only madness could have made possible, 
and only folly would have attempted to overtake 

Miss Richmond had altogether lost control of 
him. He answered no more to the reign than 
harnessed lightning would have answered. 
Frightened and infuriated, he was simply run 
ning away with her, and the race was at an end. 
Captain Mildmarch, seeing this, stopped sud- 
denly, and shrieked after her, ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
keep your seat! Keep your seat, for God's sake! 
Try to get into the road!” And the anguish and 
the horror of these last words no tongue can tell ; 
for to miss the road through the wood was cer- 
tain death, and the field was entirely uninclosed, 
as I said before. 

Miss Richmond had nothing to do now, how- 
ever, with the way the horse went or did not go. 
She kept her seat, but with infinite difficulty : 
the wild, swaying motions, the bent head and 
neck, of the creature she rode making it next to 
a physicai impossibility, sitting as a lady sits. 
Her head whirled; her thoughts grew confused 
and purposeless ; the air felt solid and heavy on 


his face was pale, his lips compressed. 


whose cost she could not 
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This venerable vehicle was built in Philadelphia 
for General WasutncTon during his first Presi- 
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| 

t such a reputatic ‘ n | 

7 

, this or any othe! yuntry 


As now mae in th and 
fullness of bust, 








Cg) wy 
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THOMSON's 
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A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. = 
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THOMSON, LANGDON, & k I T 
Sole ow ners of Pate ats, ras . COM BIN ATION SOLO STOPS, 
391 BROADWAY, NE w YORK. Patented September 13, 1870, do. Jan. 23, 1871-1872), 
which give to them their wonderful capacity for 


BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL EFFECTS 
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ymbinations 





most brilliant variations and 


rHEIR jhe ARY POWER, BEAUTY 





PERFECT FITTING |e aes are 
STRUCTION nd FINIS H ur urprising to all who | 
TF | dad witl ( perfection to 
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elf-Measure for Shirts \ 1 in sic and 


P I ms for Self-M ment, I 


pian ring ira ss rs | se oie «on 





Ss. W.H. WARD, 587 Broadway; 
( I Squat 3 ’ 
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to fight t! 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS 
23 Park Place and 20 murray St., N. Wes 
( ers, and D 
GAR DEN, “FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDs, 
Small Fruits, Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, and other Requ 
sites for the Farm an ‘Cares n. 
LAWN MOWERS 
of the most approved patter 
The Eiaht t innual Editi f t ( 
Seed Catalogue id Amate ur’s Guide to 






the Flower and ite hen Garden is 1 
uly for distril n, and will be mailed to l 
cants upon receipt o 25 cents; im edition 

3 vutif ully bound in Moth, 73 cents, 
rhis is without ce eption the largest and best Cata= 


logue ever I u 
It contains al 
dred fine ~~ it vings of fav flowe l 
vegetables and : a a autifully e Shore d « ieee 
mo of a group of twenty of the most 





d in this or any other count? 
ages, in uding s vera 








popular flowe rs im cultivation; leo a 
cle scriptive list of es ur « of flo 
und vegeta seeds ! 
past s canin, with fe 
" il la pa / it 
p y ¢ f 


paper 


s B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York City, 
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i ot rT n other oil o1 cir 8 nac 8 recon 
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IMPERIAL SIN, 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this « 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Geneva, 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
are all mere imit ms, H. H. SHUFELDT & CO., 
Established 18 o 
H. KELSEY. Avent, 62 Br N 
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The Race of the Time- Keepers. 


ELGIN AHEAD. 
= ner INDELISLE INK. 


ae GLEASON ™’ “"G co. 
Make GAS- BURNERS of 
1 Fancy Lanten Ke 1 Mi ~ ‘ + 


We ienet the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
eeer- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend itas THE BEST. 


| WEED SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


TRAVELING CANVASSERS WANTE WANTED. 


| F. H. STODDARD & CO., 68 Fulton St., New York 


a | $600 REWARD is offered by} 
| the pr opri¢ tor of =. on re’s fg 
seenee medy for 

1: 


in ad Cat 





Suman l  cann ot cure 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts 





Sinall Watches for the 


LARGE WATCHES for THE WEST. 


South. 


HOWARD & CO’S 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Wate 


HOWARD & C€ 


No, 865 Broadway, New York, 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 


Send for Circu 89 WHITES N. ¥ 


if your hair is failing out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
| ing. 


Sold every where. 
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THE WHITE WITCH OF COMBE Well! we knows what we ve." entd 
ANDREW. ey, af dy! pause And now you're an 
‘**T’LL just go and see my aunt Hagley: see With'*which she left the servants’ hall triump! ther, they would place ng the | « Mart i 
if I don’t!” intly, as one w t 
It was Mary Bernal wh« ke, and it w g e, going up s ; é 
Jane Dalby to whom sl spoke: and what she her young mistress, Be Loder—for it was< l to 1 ] i ind 
said she said with an air as if more was lying | ing time—while Jane went to do the f} that ‘ DD ( nd 5 first v 
behind than the mer: rds would show f her vou lad Rose Kenealy, both maids n, t ! | it " | 
Jane Dalby tossed her head os”. nd wel- | | ng the same ol t at heart for eacl 
come!” she answered. disdainfull , n fasci n of ! r Julius Cr ne, own narke ence i the loca 
part,” she continued, ‘*I ldn’t ow? glib as | of Crewkherne Manor hard by, and the hand that the t but see it, and do as } 
you to an aunt like that | Hagley She’s not somest man in Devonshire, as he was one of the f m t namely, take Miss 
such a dear to be so proud of ; best matches B the I | tv, s 1 Ss 
** All very well, Jane, for you t st stones at Now Crewkherne Mar and the I 
aunt,” said Mary, wit su] m f ‘*Me | erty lav handy to « th ind it had vs \ ld ha gon 
and them as knows Here she st ed been one of the f te wishes of both hous l ild have managed to ke | 
** Now then, g y nan’? 9 T that the Crewkherne boy nd the L l rir] ‘ I .and not } ive let ’ 4 ) ( 
“Out with it. t 









































918 
borly that was all And as Julius was anxious 
to both make new and re-establish old relations, 
he had gone to Martin's Tor willir and when 
} ud seen little Rose he had remained more 
\ iy It was a ca f love first sig 
i the ma was a fa m and 
termined will 
tmore stringing contrast 
t e was betwe Le 
l , itl rast was 
I Belle was a ta l gely 
i, W id \ e skin, 
a hair, and 
} y singularly 
large pupils; but y lid not often see her eye 
for she had a trick of keeping t half closed 
; lv x m she e l to} j 
lid she open them v Rose é 1 
was a small, slight, vivacious wit 
curly head of brightest | rose 1 chee 
i large i eves < ul i with the | 
being sometimes 1e and sometimes gray, ! 
ilways igi und frank, and te rorn \ 
the | took her Phe ere true Irish ¢ 
neri m | t é vere Ss € 
s other } les W And t t ] f 
them | Vi d Juli s 4 ew I ' 
Chat was the ve phrase they had n 
} 1, W n di iss he bea g orthe !l 
ward the two y ng ia . Miss Be 
vas the one as ought to be, but Miss Ros 
she had bewitched him And the word was 
sed hout meat , for t Devonshire f 
be e in witches to this day witches | 








As Rose ca it und simple as usual, 
er dark brown curly ir caught ba broad 
blue ribbon, he hite dress looped e aud 








lowers 


in 
sprays of jasmine, 


something quite rare 
‘** I am so fond of jasmine!” said Rosa, simply 
**So am I,” returned the major, ‘* Will you 
give me one for my coat ?’ 


** Tf you like,” said Rose 


** And fasten it in for me?” 








This was coming to rather close quarters, and 
Rose was not used to gentlemen's coats llesi 
tating, then, a little, and blu wa good deal 
only complying because to refuse would be even 
more awkward, the girl, hanging down her head 
and trembling all over, came quite close to the 
major, and taking a iy trom r WwW t. tried 
to fasten it into his coat But her fingers were 

| 1 heavy, and she bungled 
isk 
were 

















or what 
h 1e major, suddenly taking that 
little 1 his, kissed it tenderly, 
SAY tr, as Lie hel it up to his 
ri ek, 

* May I ask your uncle to give me this, Rose? 
Will you give it me yourself? 

The girl made no answer She only d »pped 

pretty head still lower, while her blushes faded 
into absolute paleness, and her slight figure m 
bled more. 
** Do you love me, Rose?” the major we n 
to say. ‘Do you love me well enough to | 
to stay with me fi ' nd marry me, and be 
my little wife? Wili you not speak to me, my 
darling 
‘*Yes, I do love you,” said Rose, in a low 
voice 
And then the major took her in his arms, and 
fted he irly off | feet, as he kissed her si 
lently, his he s he too f for words. And 
he set ‘ \ fled, f itened 
py | f 1 I bs ) t 
1ost Pp ' t | € it l { 1 Ai 
Jane's sym 
I day at I ew what ailed 
Rose that she look ) 1 yet so happy 

hat had com 0 t er 80 
t itifal, On I v, and only Miss 
Loder guessed 

So now the tl 1M Julin 

( kherne, the gre 1 the ad 
) ted himself to Miss Rose Ker ‘ 
ta pe t a pretty lit 
t eyes, rose-red eeks, a fran i 
true heart vt as his natu 
ted bride, Miss Bell who had everv t y 

r favor, shunted to the side, passed ove " 

e might say jilted 

When Be lle Loder heard the news not the 


keenest observer could have said that she suf 


fered. or, indeed, have told that she felt at all 

t was Mrs. Rawdon herself who told her, quite 
1 

logetically, and with many repeated assur- 





HARPER'S 


ances that she had been as much taken by sur- 
y could be. She had never 
1athing! Rose, of all persons 


little more than a mere child yet, 


one 


prise 
t } 
cl 


only just cut of the nursery! | 
On which Miss Loder, who until now had been 
ting as if carved in alabaster, counting her 





fan-sticks, suddenly lifted up her eyes and look 

1 Mrs. Rawdon full in the face; and her look | 
was so sudden, so fierce, so direct, her eyes were 
so large, the pupils so dilated, the look so fixed, 
oor Mrs. Rawdon turned quite pale, and 

fshe were going to faint rhen Belle 
her broad white lids again, took once 
counting her fan-sticks, and drawled 
d level voice, 








W al 








** Yes, just so; but, you rhteen it is 
rather late to consider a girl as a child, and Ma 
r (Yr kherne isa xl match where there is 

















W la n affronted Mrs, Raw- 
id her sympathy for Miss 
Loder’s d n 

If riches give social influence, knowledge gives 
pow and not Mr. Darey Crewkherne 

ms when he was aliv and he had been 
the king of those parts, so to speak—had the 
1 on the people that Dame Hagley had, Mary 
Bernal’s aunt lo the outer eve she was just a 
t lark-browed, powert l, and still handsome 

, about sixty, living in a solitary mud | 

é t in the heart of a wild and desolate | 

‘ valley, where nothing grew on the bill | 

es save gorse and bracken and heather, and | 
where even sheep could find no pasturage; but 


ve of faitl 
+} 


1 she was greater than the great- 
; power of the viewless ones of 
the air in her hand, and holding with these the 
kevs of life and death. Yet if spirits thronged 


do her bidding, they were spirits of less malevo 


the ¢ 


lding 


, if of greater power, than those which obey 
black witch. It was the black witch who 
,and Dame Hagley who removed the ban, 
at the grievous cost and suffering of the former. 
And it was well known that not the wickedest 
witch or wizard of them all but trembled be- 
fore her, and had cause to repent her evil deeds 
if Dame Hagley took her in hand. 

‘*'That cursed little girl has bewitched the 
major, and my aunt shall know the rights of it,” 
said Mary Bernal to herself, when she heard the 
it was Miss Belle herself who told her. 


ke 
t 


inne 


news ; 
**T'll go over to Combe Andrew to-morrow.’ 

It was a hot and fiery sunset when Mary, get- 
ting leave for the evening, set out to her aunt's. 
It was a brave thing of her to do, for the way 
was lonely, and not only the valley had a bad 
name, but many a place by which she had to 
| Years ago there had been a murder on 
tl and the body had been buried in the 
very hovel where Dame Hagley lived; then a 
child had been found cast like a dead sheep in a 
deserted quarry, and a man had committed sui 
cide at the entrance of the combe. So that, on 
the whole, it was an awful district all round, and 
one cause of Dame Hagley’s influence was that 
she dared to live where others dared hardly pass. 
But her very living there added to the general 
terrors of the place 

People wondered when they saw M-ry setting 
her face toward the cliff path, but Mary shared 
She ‘* favored” her 
in appearance, and it was not thought unlikely 
by more than one that she might follow in her 
steps, and take up the trade when the other let 
it fall, Still, for all that, it was a bold thing for 
a young woman of thirty to go along that lonely 
cliff in the evening, with the sun setting so fiery 


iss. 


ie cliffs, 


some of her aunt's courage. 


red, and the black loneliness, the haunted depths, 
of Combe Andrew to follow. But Mary had be- 
come interested in this matter of the major and 
Miss Belle, and it was not a little that would 
have turned her back. 

About an hour’s hard walking brought her to 
the point where, deep in the darkness below, she 
saw a faint glimmer which told her that her aunt 


was at home. It was almost dark by now, but 


Mary knew the way, and skirted its danger 
dextrously. She was quite free and undaunted, 
and did not even start when once a straying 


sheep came full butt against her, and once she 
nearly fell over the dead carcass of another. 
Presently she came down the hill, and along the 
narrow winding way that led to the hovel 

Her aunt heard her step and came out to the 
door 

‘**I knew you were a-coming,” she said, quiet 
ly; ‘*‘and I’ve made yr 

sia 
road 

The two women w 


ve 
ur tea, 
Mary. 





iat rood Lid 


B f 1, ud 


“Tt’s a rough 


rangely undemonstra- 





tive in manner to each other There were no 
feminine effusions, no endearments, such as most 
women of all classes indulge in, but they met 
and spoke together lik mer And, indeed, 
handsome and bold and strong as they were, they 
were net unlike beardless m they were 
like each other The same low, broad brow, the 


same firm eyebrows, the same dark and steady 
eves, the same fleshy lips tightly shut, so cruel in 
repose, so swect when smiling, and the same 


commanding height They were as much alike 
us though they were mother and daughter; and 
they were equally formidable 

**So you knew I was a-coming ?” 
luring which she 
her tea and eaten her cake with a relish 

‘*VYes; They told me.” 

** Mayt They told yo 
Mary, looking into her aunt's face with simple 
faith 

The older woman nodded. 


iat too, 


d Marv, 
ad drunk 


sa 





afier a long silence, « 


e 


u why, then?” said 


‘Yes; They told 
"she answered, watching her niece 
And can you do it, aunt? Can you take off 

the spell?” said Mary, earnestly. 

** | never knew of one I couldn't,” said Dame 
Hagley 

** And it is a spell, aunt, ain't it now? 
has bewitched him ?” 


me t! 


She 
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| miss! wouldn't it be fun to see a toad run out of 


Miss Rose's mouth, or a | 


** No fear,” answered her aunt 


** What else can it be?” cried Mary. jump grow on her back 





** What else, indeed ?” echoed her aunt. before your eyes, and she stand there, just a 
“ There's Miss Belle, made for him, as one witch, and all the world to see it? If the m jor 
may say, brought up together a’most, and with | is bewitched, why, miss, as an old friend ind 
a fine fortune when her father goes. And her | neighbor, you ought to help him to his senses 


It isn’t likely that aunt and 
We know it can be dor e, 
and we know it can be taken off again And 
there’s no one like Aunt Hagley for taking off.’ 

All this Mary said in a headlong, das! 


| earnest w 1y while dressing Miss Lode: 


father, and his too, that wished it so. And here 
comes this sly little Rose Kenealy, a mere beg 
gar to Miss Belle, and not half so pretty. And 
there’s the major clean mad about her, and gone 
and asked her. It can’t be right; it must be a 
spell! , 

**Tt ain't aught else,” said Dame Hagley, tak 
ing up the clew she had been waiting for , Of 
is a spell, Mary, and the major is bewitched 
Can't you bring Miss Belle here, and I'll let her 


again 
us think things as isn't 


so manv of 


ing, 
for 
dinner the day after her evening expedition to 
Combe Andrew 

** Very well, you silly girl, I will de 


s hai 


isfy vou, and show vou how absurd you 














see the face as has done it?’ | your superstitions. I will give Miss Kene ° 
Mary shook her head. ‘*‘ It’s too rough a road, | charm, as you call it, and you will see not ill 
aunt, and Miss Belle’s not over fain to walk.” | come of it. There, give it tome. What is it 
**You want me, though, to work it?” said ** This in coffee, miss,” half whispered Mar 
Aunt Hagley, coming to business. | “Only in coffee, miss; else the charm won't 
**Yes; give me something as ‘Il take it off, | work 
aunt. See, I've brought you Miss Belle’s hair, | Belle was sitting before the glass, and the eves 
and some of that Rose's, and there are nails of | of mistress and maid met in the mirror Ihe 
both of ‘em, and the majors too. I tell vou I one was flu d, eager, coarse in her zeal, bn 
was clever to get all these, and it’s cost me a deal honest and singie-hearted ; the other pale, lan 
of trouble. But I did it I don't like to see | guid, reticent, seeing farther and thinking dee 
right wronged, and I did it.” er, and accepting the responsibility of a possi 
** T’ll see to it,” said Aunt Hagley, gravely. ‘‘I | evil as far as the poles removed from the inten 
dare say you've brought enow. Ill work the | tions of the simpler sinae: The one meant a 
spell, and then I'll let you know.” | honest counter-charm—witchcraft foiled with its 
On which, with a pack of greasy cards, some | own weapons; the other meant—what? She 
spirits of wine, a handful of salt, a pinch of ben- | took the packet and laughed 
zoin, and another of lycopodium, the White } ** The idea of witchcraft in these davs! How 


absurd!” she said 


** Try it, miss, and then maybe you'll not say 


Witch went through a series of mutterings and, 
strange gestures; all of which Mary watched 
| that!” said Mary, earnestly; and in her ende 
| orto persuade her to the trial she forgot 
the bargain she was to have made, an 
she was to have demanded 


with a steady pulse, though expecting to see in LV 
abou 
about 


1 the sum 


} 
ali 


bodily shape one of those great spirits who were, 
she believed, about her aunt at this moment, do- 
ing her service and imparting to her knowledge 

After a while Aunt Hagley lifted up her head Dinner was over, and the coffee was brought 
from the saucepan which, alternately with the | up. All during the meal Belle Loder 
cards, she had been peering into, and sighed | supremely sweet and friendly with bo 
deeply, wiping her face wearily, as she sank back | jor and little Rose. The maj 


had been 


the ma 





} 


hose ¢ 


“ on 


in her high chair as one exhausted science had its sore points, was quite grateful to 
**It has been a sore time, Mary,” she said, | her; and Belle thought in her own mind, and 

**but I’ve got the word and the sign at last. | wondered if—Rose being out of the way—well, 

Rose Kenealy: there it was written fair enough; | if— 

she it is as has laid the spell on the major, and Coffee was handed round 

you, my girl, can take it off. What would Miss **Shall 1 make yours, dear?” said Belle, gra 


Belle give you, Mary, if you could get her the and as she ladled ont the crush 
major ?” she asked, suddenly. 

** Give! she'd give her ears,” said Mary. 

**1T don't see as how you could do much with 
them,” Aunt Hagley replied, gravely. ‘‘'To put 
‘em into a stocking would scarcely grow guineas, 


ciously, to Rose ; 
ed candy something more than crushed candy fell 
from her dainty fingers 

“Oh, thank you!” said little R 
in her turn, pleased and grateful, too, at this 
thawing of the Loder ice 


flushing, 


se 





my girl! No; I mean what would she give in She took the cup and langhed pleasantly, and 
money—hard money—money down, Mary ?” Belle looked at her sleepily through her half 
** Lord, aunt, I don’t know,” said Mary, shock- | closed lids. Out in the garden, peering from un 


ed. It was one thing to do guod for loyalty and 
love, another to work evil for money. But Aunt 
Hagley had long ago reduced all life to the filling 
of her money-stocking, and the only thing she de 


der the blind, another pair of eyes watched her 
curiously. ‘They were those of the White Witch, 
come to witness the result of her charm, and to 

Not a leaf stirred, not a creat- 
ure cried; Rose raised the cup to her lips 


a footstool, my dear,” said 


claim its price 
spised in her niece was the indifference she show- 
ed, as yet, to money. 
she used to say to herself; she had good blood, | Mrs. Rawdon, lazily 
and she would improve. And Rose set down her cup untasted, and took 
** It can’t be done for nothing, Mary,” she said, | her aunt the hassock. ‘Then she sat down on the 
gravely. ‘‘If Miss Belle will make it worth my | sofa, and, nestling close to her, talked in a low 
while and yours—and yours too, my girl; I’m | voice, forgetting her coffee 
not selfish, and I will work for you as well as | **'The fool, why don't she take it!" muttered 
myself—but if she'll do well by us I'll do well by ** Who ever saw the 
her, and Miss Rose shall trouble her no more. to have it and not to 
I'll take the spell off, no fear, but it’s worth mon 
ey, Mary; 
her, and you ll be a fool not to make a good bar- | 
gain for yourself, now you've got the power.” | 
‘*T can’t ask for money, aunt, for what I do | 
for right’s sake,” said Mary, sullenly. 
Her aunt had been all this time putting some 
powder into a pac ket. 
| 
| 


Sut she would improve, ** Rosy, give me 


the woman watching her 
like of such foolishness 
take it!” 

‘The major was at the piano, turning over some 
songs. 

“ Belle, do you sing this?” he asked. And 
Belle, putting down her cup untasted, as Rose 
| had done, went over to him, and discussed the 
music. ‘Then they both came back to the table 

‘* Why, your coffee must be cold,” said the ma 
jor; and he looked into Belle’s face, smiling 
that ineffable smile of his that had more witch 
craft in it than all Dame Hagley knew. Belle 
looked back at him, with her large eyes fully 
opened, and by that look lost the thread. He 
had the cups in his hands, unsuspicious, uncon- 


| 
| 
| 
why, it’s worth hundreds of pounds to | 


** All right, my girl; then you'll not have the 
spell, and Miss Rose will have the major ;” and 
she put back on the shelf the small locked box 
from which she had taken the powder. 

As usual, that stronger will had its way, and 
the weaker yielded. After a faint resistance, it 





cious, and he gave one to each girl. At that 
moment the dog made a bound through the win 
dow, growling savagely, and the woman who had 


ended by Mary putting on her bonnet again, and | 
| carefully placing in her purse a small packet of 
white powder, which Miss Belle was to put into 

















Miss Rose's coffee—nothing but coffee would do, | kept the thread slunk away among the bushes 
| said Aunt Hagley—when Miss Rose would suf The next morning a great terror fell on the 
fer as she ought, perhaps fly up the chimney as | house: Miss Relle Loder was found stiff and 
| a bat, or they would see the devil run out of her | stark in her room. She went to bed with the 
| mouth as an eft or a toad, or something such | rest apparently in good health, but she must have 
| like would happen to her, and the major would | died about midnight, said the medical men w 
| be restored to his senses. And then, being in a | made the post-mortem examination three hours 
| good humor—for Mary had promised to ask for | after the butler had taken away the empty coflee- 
handsome gains, and to give her half—Aunt Hag- | cups. Yet, though she had died with all the 
| ley, without putting on her bonnet, took the road | symptoms of blood poisoning, no trace of poison 
| with her niece, laughing a little grimly as she said, | could be found by any test known to the experts 
| ** You see, my dear, J ain’t no reason to be afraid. | It was a mystery, they all said, and a m 
I sha’n't meet much that’s nglier than myself.” it remained Wherefore, *‘ Died by the visita 
Would Miss Belle do it? ‘That was now tion of God,” said the jury * Died because 1 
Mary's difficulty. ‘* You see, gentlefolks are not | didn’t work the spell as it should be worked. and 
like us,” she urgned ** They won't believe, and get the money They had bespoke,” said Dame 
they sav they know; but it’s we as knows, not Hagley. fiercely, to her niece And **] s i 
they Would Miss Belle believe if I stood her | herself for loveand disappointment, ent the ve 
out till Doomsday, and told her what aunt had | dict of the world, repeated by »ma s uneasy 
said? Notabitofit. But how could aunt have | conscience; but no one added, ‘* Fallen into the 
known that I was coming, or about the major | pit digged for another,” while only Ma Bernal 
and that Rose, unless They had told her? And | suspected, and only Dame Hagley kne 
as for this spell, that is to break a spell, would Whatever the dame knew, it did not t 
Miss Belle do it, however much she was told ?” her long; for, not more than a week after Miss 
However, it had to be tried. There was too Loder was buried, a man going to the el in 
much at stake for her not to venture. Combe Andrew, found Dame Haglk i r 
Mary appoached the subject cautiously Miss miserable home a mere heap of | é | ashes 
Selle was not one who ever made free with serv- | She had been burned to deat ec 
ants, and even Mary, who had been with her for | with none to give het l é i 
years, had to be careful. She was prepared to | to know of her dange to} 
be laughed at, of course, and Belle did laugh at The ruined hut w 1 f r 
her, and she let her. She wouldn't join in the ed t place, and not even t | é 
laughter, for They were about her, and They cared to build on so unlikely ande | 
knew that she knew them: bit Miss Belle was a spot: so no one dug deep enough an e 
different. And after she had let her laugh she charred ashes to find the mass of gold which the 
kone 


brought her round, bit by bit, to consent to work ;| White Witch had hidden away in her sto 
her charm and which she kept buried under the floor of het 
‘* You see, miss, if there's nothing init, itcan'’t | hut. And there it is still for any brave advent- 


| do no harm; but if there is, as aunt says, Lord, | urer who cares to seck it. 
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= " | the struggle was ca ga er « bort t 
B A] I LEI ), his mobile features, but wit a good effort V r W ‘ M I 
plant a tree for myself, she said resolved it into nothing more offensive t that f 
re of crimson bloom, merry smile. 
uty sha azzie the wakit ght Dorothea wondered; but the smile we I t " 
Ww e scent shall ON all t — ‘ . sistible, and shone back from her face to W 
- : : 4 , . - “ “af se sornil w Ladislaw's smile was delightful unless you we \ 
the rose-tree died ere ite first bud blew angry with him beforehand: it was a gu f “ 
ward light illuminating the transparent skin a 4 
x twine a wreath f my {, she said well as the eves, and playing about every curve thea 
we : A whee , a _ and li as if me Ariel w touching them ‘ ‘ 
‘ or " y lay with a new charm, and banishing forever the | but i 
rs treses of man The reflec of that st t 
; , Kee! i not t ve a merriment in it | I LD 
A t right lea withered ' even under dark evelashe till moist, as D. i t t 
irve my dr 8 . aid said, inquiring Somet g amuse 1 t 
I é es fix ‘ Yes 1 Will q r t ng re irce 
4 of auty y i ** I am thinking of the sort of figure I it the ‘ 
will pass serene t ht rid's Hot strike first time | saw you, when you annihilated my | « t 
; i, pene tog : poor sketch wit ir criticism k 
, 2 " one : . My criticisn said D thea, wonde f f 
ar . a | more S . y t J ily feel par WV 
ud root and blossoms and bt st . <T ? « - “ve - : ¢ D 
e the river of t flow l dee . 
Lud they left not a t hn you knew how t i t 
F You sai I dare j lon’t ret [|i 
| ’ ‘7 laut ’ tw m , | 
juite hidden from you At least you in j 
MIDDLEMARCH: that Will could laugh now a ell simile . 
** That was rea my igt e,” said D t 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. | thea, admiring Will's good | 
€ sald 80 Only beca eln 
By GEORGE ELIOT beauty in the pictures which my nies D 
\ u A u Bepr, Rom 1,” EY J ges thought very f \ | ‘ 
- aes it with just the sar Rome. | re ‘ I I 
here are comparativel pa ul | I 
Book 33. | really enjoy At first ni « A roor | i & i 
OLD AND YOUNG. where the lls are eovered with fre -_ } 4 
| with rare pictures, I feel a kind of awe ke a | Ihe 
ri | child present at ¢ t ceremonies where thers r f \ ) 
CHAPTER X3 are grand robes and processions ; I fee elf | questior ( 
- 4 : P . y and | in the presence of some | r lifet I v1 5 
N fet smes he it wi I begin to examine the picture ne by | her } 
—_ thing ent and strange to 1 It must ber ‘ 
It w n that y D hea « t wn dullness I am se 4 mucl tonce, | ¢ r Fi 
: nm é is s ! ‘ But nd t understanding half of it Phat al is va 
s ext ed by a k ed makes one feel stupid It painful t ‘ } t 
W made |} dry | bef that any thing is very fine i be able to { } f 
( Ng Pant t 1 that it is fine mething uke being blind I 
said t S) t ‘ k pe e f the sky t ; , 
l it it ©) ere is & great de n the tee gi i i ‘ . U J 
M ( " 3 at I : art wi must be acquire id W I 
‘ n of Mr. Casaubon 1 ( ¥ to doubt the ectie fD 
b thea's cut lor ** Art is at l ‘ f re 
re i D ea, wit! I a great many artificial aff ed styl I | 
" t i ‘ f ‘ times the chief pleasure one get fk t 
n 1 I ¥v were that whe l them the mere sense of } L« lf 
n k e had been made awart irt of sorts here im ely; but I | e if fea f 
Mr. Casa generosity tow m, and [ could pick my enjoyment to I l fee B 
al that she had n int ted i vn hes find t made up of many different tl i jt ira 
A mhe wa i t y l metl ng in daul gah | f 
t t t in ) f ‘ having an idea of the } it tent t 
s t this moment You mean perha ! te { , 
t m t t S¢ Do ea ha nev Y { t } g 
a i é t nean to make | t M iV g 
I - nm Casaubon will like t ‘ t ‘ 
. te | LJ ‘ - M ‘ 
j Q . N 7 W | 
. ; t I have quite made f 
sig t ! » Oo $ ia I . 
r leal of t Ge " 
s [ ed n | e of them 
i . . I | the « ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ t tr ent t from the f | f 
! k " t ** That I can ar and D t I 
é le 1 sudae i ke W l \ in Rk e@ it se ere 
as ess r k ] | ) any t ‘ ¢ 
‘ f his . n I vorld } ¢ But if you ea ‘ 
LD V i a ¢ I h a for } ting ad t f t 
I " t t Mr. ¢ ubon ha e- ¢ ff t c 
R i ) t gz. whe ] 4 t sO II yi € t 
y V Mus f ] Lk \ place i \ ( 
I ] 1M There was no this 
Casa ; ef l I Ww as t kness \ As l é é é | i 
Re I y st t pe must have a e x Ss tO make r { r ‘ 7 . . 
t e at t. Lam af no 
he tt even » the pit f 1 as bet ‘ € ! 
‘ g f I an 1 Lx lone alrea t least \ make it ) f - 
t r I bet we fire \ I . And I i! eed in £ ! 
ght of the t \ » al g | any thing dint of d gery I g t t 
‘ the fa be I \ to me them e of gre I 
| $ of i ve beard I 1 Y his c 
I ‘ t a gz ( I a t t patie ‘ 4 , | 
" t She wa ther cked at thir f f f I 
l ! l t t gall life asa v 
Yes, I know Mr. Casaubon’s of; I e 
t I t and I differ : ‘ ‘ 
rhe slight streak of contempt in t hasty | M 
f x | reply offended Dorothea. She all the more | 7 
I 2 | . eptible about Mr. Casaubon because of her in 
r But if you | I I ir ing s trouble main S (it i 
ta ’ Lr. ( ** Cert ] " ter,” she said. rather pr Lo € ] t 
L t [ did not t k of my g I erst at f ‘ 
He g to read the Libra f V | er of perseverir ‘ ted lab | Ca I 
" t | r cept ‘ % comm g the 
1 apy " I ecl ! We t Will saw that she was offended. but t D> the f 
it to | R He g idditiona e to the m t y Ww | 
is us y \ f } ] f latent disl ward Mr, Ca b I A sofa, a ‘ 
ne But | am é j intolerable that D f l and c he ' 
. u . hiping this } bar of eak ness " ‘ 
Will Lad As k 1 f i few n ma pleasant to no n but the hus! 
m 3 He ud 1 r f Mr. Casa ( M Ss are easily tempte | I ef 
t and if ud t f ‘ f of t f t of th eighb izzing glory 
gation, woul ave gh N Bat of « that killing no murder ‘ 
‘ : t i " ‘ ‘ lant N lee h al vered moptl “A i I 
t borator of s ill @XT t . there A y t i i e ti M 
| t as the f I I ! holarsh 8, for v t 
t | ia vy , tk hat he ( tl of ¢ ¢ 
f tg i v ] If Mr. ¢ aul ead Cert he we j | ) i 
I nd from preat deal of t ' 
her, groping af \ : I do not understand 5 sid Dorothea, 
. t t tart i ‘ i ul i ib | 
i t I I merely mean,” said Will, iz ff-ha Mak 
vided b a th mpulse t igt i 1 | wa that the Germans have taken the lead ‘M ri the . ' . 
the equally easonable impulse to | t t hist | ] l f t Ave f b ] 
3 A :& t [ at WheU are > t by & } & au ' J t . 
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ism, as did the love of peacocks’ tongues; nor True cosmopolitans, oysters are not limited to “For many a mussle and many an oistre, 











_ —— 
MINE OYSTER. ere they ever known to share the demoralizing | boundary of time or place ; neither are they con- Ww a cpl 1 han ben ful wel at ese, 
It t the for f th rism ** that sndencies necessarily incident to the unrestrain- | fined to clime or country. Their fame has been mem hen one SON 
he who invents y dish does more for man- | ed consumption of paté de foie gras. perpetuated in the classic pages of Cicero and in ference to the occasional lark and oys- 
kind t as what a debt Professor Agassiz tells us that fish are the | the charming idiom of Cervantes; they live in to which even the staid old laureate 
loes 1 e man wl! temer best aliment for persons engaged in mental la- | the pleasing lines of Pope, and breathe in the nds were addicted in the infancy of 
ity iv ‘ t e tabl But | bors; and this is due to the large proportion of | rhythm of Swift. They gave flavor to the odes i And Sir Thomas More closes a 
Ik f pious fool wh phosphorus which they generally contain. With | of Horace, and lent vigor to the keen satires of | religious argument with these words: ‘‘ There- 
r ] " 1c, is lost in antiquity how much greater reason, then, is the oyster | Juvenal. ‘Tempting company and luxurious in- | fore hys similitude of grammer likened unto 
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And at what remote period precisely the oyster | recommended f{ brain food! And this fact | dulgence attended the late revels of the Latin | faith is no more lyke than an aple to an oyster 
became popular as an article of luxury does not | may account for the superior mental culture of | satirist, for he sings lustily of his beloved Venus | Browne, in ‘‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,” gives a 
clea \ ur rhe delicious bivalve was famil the Ramans, who were always lovers of oysters. Ebria pleasing and poetical picture of the origin of the 
jar to the ancients, and quaint bills of fare that | With this knowledge, how easy the answer to the - , pearl, which should increase our admiration of 
: gia saiee a : ‘ 7 + 663 “Who at deep midnight on fat oysters sups, , . - 
come down to us thi 1 the lapse of ages give | inquiry of the nettled Cassius Upon what meat And froths with unguents her Falernian cups. that pure jewel : 
evid that tl raced the Grecian banquet, | hath this our Cesar fed that he hath grown so “The fair Nereides 
‘ ' ov - rh) . Tt 7 } ‘ ‘4 "y ell 
and formed a prominent f f the Roman | great?” It was the meat of oysters. ‘The Em Old Dan Chaucer was not a stranger to their They ¢ F ooaie te ny Sayh ph A. L> 
symposium Their indulgence, however, never | peror Trajan had them regularly forwarded to | virtues, for in Semproune’s Tale he recites | a a a ws fai 
encouraged tyranny or degenerated into despot him during his long journeys much he appreciated shell-fish generally How should this alter our judgment of a tear- 
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MINE OYSTER—CANNING 


Though few mortals, perhaps, re- 
semble the daughters of Nereus, 
the fiction that tears have crystal- 
lized into pearls creates an appre 
ciation beyond price. 

From Pliny we glean many in 
teresting details as to the relative 
merits of the most esteemed oyster 
of that day, which indicates that 
‘“*the oisters of Cyzicum, taken 








about the Streights of Gallipolis, 
be fairest of all others, and bigge 
than those which are fed or bred 
in the Lake Lucrinus The poet 
Gay conceived rather an original 
idea of the gustatory organs of 
the first man who swallowed an 


oyster : 














“The man had sure a palate covered 


o'er 
With brass or eteel, that on th 
rocky shore 
, 


First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly 








And risqued the living morsel down 


Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of one of his characters an ex 
pression which might at first seem 
strange and puzzling. On Fal 
staff's refusal to lend him money, 
Voins grows desperate, and ex 
claims, *‘'Then the world is mine 
oistre, and I will open it with m 
sword ;” alluding, no doubt, tc 

iculty which experience teach 





lection in Poi 
at least with 
master it, be the « 


lifficulty what it m 
hed author 


lunteers the inform 





tion ft 


“An oyster may be cro 
Who says a whale’s a 


While few will be so bold as t 
disput » bird-like qualities of 
whale, some will doubt the po 
bility of such amorous misa 
venture as regards the oyster, f 
the very nature of this interé 
ing bivalve hereafter to be ¢ 
plained 

An American poet apostrophiz 
them as follow 


To fitly hymn th treasures of th 


Salacious 


dabs of appetizing jelly, 
Sou t 


ecstasy 

It was Burns wl sid that he e 

vied an « ter because ** it kne no 
} 


ish Ino f but investiga 


1 P ‘ ‘ . ae ee r z ‘ i Z EA Mb fo é ys y ‘ ; of 


that flesh is heir t MINE OYSTER—FILLING WITH LIQUOR n tinate 
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MINE OYSTER—SOLDERING THE CANS. 


cold or depressing influenza, will testify to their | branches, etc., in favorable localities. 


agreeable and efficacious medicinal properties. 
rhough not altogether teetotalers, they do not 
favor strong drinks, Light wines, malt liquors, 
and ale are the more proper and seasonable ac 
companiments. Port-wine is their uncompro 
mising foe, turning them, as it is strongly ex 
pressed, to rocks. ‘ 
History and experience abound in instances 
of the extraordinary capacity of man for the con- 
Professor Alexander 
known as Assistant 


ontederate cabinet 


sumption of this bivalve 
D— , of Louisiana 
Secretary of War in the ¢ 
On One occasion, prior 


well 
to the late civil war, was 
in Washington. On 
his way to dinner, in company with his host, the 





invited to dine with a frien 


professor stopped at a restaurant to indulge in a 
He soon got to 
in earnest, and on reaching the seventh 


** few raw” by way of appetizer 
work 
dozen he was remonstrated with by his friend, 
lest he might spoil his appetite for the good 





ngs yet in store; sreupon, tones 


in guttural 
peculiar to the man, the ponderous professor re 


" . ; 
mded, ** ¢ , don't trouble yourself 








a er D knows his beast 

Adjoining Ford's old theatre (now the I ted 
States Medical Museum at Was gton 
cated the 3} eure all Ti 1 | ‘ Cs 
taurant when that theatre was in its 


This ancient landmark, now in decader 
once the scene of a remarkable wager and gusta 
tory late | 


war, while a German and Amer 


mntest. One evening during the 


ver their cups, 
ican began to boast of the 


oyster 


quantity of 
Chis led to a ¢ haller re, al d a 


each could eat 





wager was made to test the matter on the spot 
In the course of the experiment these m ( 
sumed sel bushels of ysters (forty dozen raw, 
fried, and | Both ints gave 

the same time, leavir 4 ue yster in the st ste 
They ud spent three t rs at tabi ind eX 


After the experiment the Ger 
d from tl 


and walked eight miles 


per ded &7 50 
e field. crossed the Potoma 


man retire t 
lhe American went to 








4 
bed and fell ill 

A practical writer, however, g s five or siz 
dozen at a sittin is the n ‘ ir i upe 1 by 
gourmands, except in tim f great political 
and domestic excitemet mh oul 
be a il n 
pendin it W ne 
be easy to s 

Delle Chiage belic that the t 
mussel were po nous in summer t 
true of the mussel, but not so of the 3 
no good result can be expected to f 
consumpti en ‘in the milk 

But «a question which more pl icall und 
nea concerns the lover of this shell-fh 
Am i, is the preservation and improvement 
of our naturally well-stocked ovster beds; which 


are, to-day, by reason of improvident working and 


extravagant abuse, seriously tl itened Some 


“t » of older 


and the remedies suc 


then, touching the experien 


remarks, 
nations in this particular, 
cessfully applied by them, may not be withou 


interest and profit sneral reader 





Oyster cuiture high degree of per 
fection at a very umong the Romans 
as is p yved by their culti ion mn 
Lake Lucrin by one Sergius Aurata, who, ac 


cording to con emporary 4uthority 


have been puzzled to make oysters grow ot 
house -tops It will be 


impetuous but devoted Hotspur turns 


remembers 





u Glendower on account of his boa 

could call spirits from the vasty deep And he 
taunts him with the exclamation: ‘* Why so can 
I; or so can any man: but will they come when 
you do ill for them ? Little did he dream 
that the time wa near when men would call 
oysters if not its from the vasty deep, 





and they will come, too And this is done 
i 


when the spawn is yet floating about in deep wa 


ters secking a home, by planting fagots, rocks, 


By this 
means (so sensitive is the gelatinous substance 
which constitutes the germ of many oysters) they 
may be attracted many miles, and across broad 
bays and rough channels, to protected havens. 
Lieutenant De Broca mentions as an extraor- 
dinary instance that some American oysters, 
which had been planted while yet spawn in the 
bay of Arcachon, on the coast of France, had at 
the time their shells were fully formed reached 
Bordeaux, a circuitous route by water distant 
120 miles. 

M. Coste (a distinguished French naturalist), 
in a report made to the emperor in 1858, attrib- 
and con- 
n 
the decade succeeding the year 1850 to the de- 


uted the decay of the French marine 


sequently the influence of France as a nation 


pletion and destruction of the oyster beds on the 
coast of France. 
M. Fraiche 


subject 


a still later writer on the same 


, after referring to the rapid destruction 
of the native beds and the consequent apprecia 
** But a result much more 


ing was the rapid decrease 


tion of shell-fish, says 


serious and threater 


in the marine population, which was the only 


source from which to recruit sailors for the 


French navy Che evil was pointed out and 


e remedy was suggested a same time by 





M. Coste. And it is due to the emperor to say 
that he was quick to place in the hands of the 
listinguished author the means to avert disaster 


und to prevent the complete exhausti of the 
And in the space of a few mouths 
1 new industry was created, and material for a 


native beds, 


new navy was raised up. 

novelties in French ovster 
by Mademoiselle Sarah 
sister of the late Madame Rachel, of 
This lady is 


ostreaculturist, and she has a suit 


One of the latest 


culture is the introduction 


American horseshoe oyste 
n enthusiastic 
f parks near Havre which are said to be very 
profitable 

Not only in France, but in England also, the 
same destructive working and improvidence had 
well-nigh exhausted the stock of oy 
English 


sters on the 
coast, when English legislators deter- 
mined to adopt the same measures which had 
een followed with so much success by their 
French neighbors. If, however, we rely upon 
e estimate ef Mrs. Celia Logan Keliogg, who 


lares that the English oyster is about the size 





and has exa tly the taste of old American 
per, the zeal of Bull to preserve and 
pr igate it is | justified In 1858 the 
ic banks on the coast of Ireland were repre 
sented as nearly exhausted | r- dredging 


results had 
coust of Scotland; and a special committee of 

Town Council of Edinburgh, 
eport in 1864, declared “that tl 


Che same been produced on the 


who made a 


€ city’s scalps, 


by the improper way in which they have been 
dredged, are at present nearly worthless. The 
of New Haven, on the coast of Scotland, 
have become poor from the spoliation of their 


oyster beds, which were naturally the finest in 


men 





the world. A large portion of the princely rev- 
enue of the Duke of Buccleuch springs from the 
oyster industry on the coast of Scotland, of which 
he is principal proprietor and patron. 

Oyster culture is already carried on to some 
extent on the Portuguese coast under the super- 
vision of a distinguished professor of the Poly- 

School in Lisbon. And invoices are reg- 
larly shipped from Lisbon to Bordeaux. A pe- 
culiarity of these oysters is that analysis shows 
them to possess an infinitesimal fraction of iodide 
of potassium, bromine, and bromide of potassium. 


They are highly 


techni 


recommended in cases of con- 
sumption, on account of the large proportion of 
iodine and bromine, the two great curatives for 
onsumptive patients, and the two ingredients of 
cod-liver oil, for which they form a palatable and 
complete substitute. These oysters are not eat- 
en immediately on arrival in England, for they 


are not in good condition, but they are deposit 
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ed in favorable waters for several menths before 
use. 

The actual mode of propagation of this prolific 
shell-fish was for many years a matter of doubt, 
and much study and careful investigation were 
therefore directed to its solution. ‘The authori 
ties for a long time conflicted, but the weight of 
authority seems to settle it beyond question that 
the oyster is a genuine hermaphrodite. But 
the fact that mollusca produced ova appears to 
have been discovered by an anonymous writer in 
the Philosophical Magazine as early as 1603 
The age of the oyster (which is indicated by suc 
cessive and distinct ridges on the outside of the 
Jower valve) is fixed at twenty years, but one 
year is sufficient to fatten this bivalve under fa 
vorable circumstances. In three years it is of a 
marketable size, and will reproduce its species. 

Some idea may be gathered of the extent to 
which oyster culture has been carried in England 
from the fact that some years the Whitstable men 
have paid £30,000 for brood, in order to keep 
up the stock of their far-famed oysters, which 
owe their reputation almost entirely to improve- 
ment by cultivation. ‘To show the productive- 
ness of some French private beds, it may be 
stated that 35,000 oysters were taken in the 
space of an hour from the Plessix bed; and 
within a month or two after the opening of these 
beds upward of twenty million were brought into 
port, giving employment to 1200 fishermen. 

Black oysters are found in the Mediterranean, 
and the oysters of the Italian coast generally are 
coppery. An oyster is caught on the coast of 
Oregon which possesses the peculiar flavor of the 
English oyster. The coast of California is to 
day almost destitute of oysters, though there are 
evidences that at one time they were abundant. 
It is probable that the occasional earthquake of 
that region has been the principal cause of their 
disappearance. 

And in the more favored Atlantic States we 
must look well to the care of our native beds, 
and learn how to plant the oyster judiciously, and 
to cultivate artificial preserves if we would re 
tain this great source of luxury and revenue, 
which nature has so bountifully planted along 
our entire coast. 

In 1862, not satisfied with their own efforts in 
this direction, the imperial government of France 
dispatched an officer of marine, Lieutenant De 
Broca, to this country, to investigate the culture 
of oysters as carried on here, and to examine our 
beds. On arrival in this country he was fortunate 
in meeting Professor Agassiz, who advised him 
as to the best mode of prosecuting his inquiries. 
He was struck with the great size and abundance 
as well as delicacy of the Ameri¢an oyster, but 
he was also amazed at the small progress made 
by us in oyster culture. 

rhe value of the oyster trade of the United 
States is placed at $25,000,000 annually ; that 
of New York alone at $8,000,000. And this is 
exclusive of the liberal consumption on the coast 
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